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A STATEMENT 
OF PURPOSE 


It is the desire of the sponsors 
and editers of NEW OUT- 
LOOK that this publication 
serve as a medium for the 
clarification of problems con- 
cerning peace and cooperation 
among all the peoples of the 
Middle East. It will therefore 
be open to the expression of 
opinions, however diverse, that 
have that general aim in view. 
NEW OUTLOOK will strive 
to reflect those aspirations and 
accomplishments in the eco- 
nomic, social and cultural fields 
that are common to all the 
peoples and countries of the 
area and could, given the 
elimination of frictions and 
animosities, flourish and_pro- 
duce an ever greater abundance 
of well-bring and happiness. 
The Editorial Board of this 
publication comprises a broad 
cross-section of trends and 
views, Jewish and Arab, in Is- 
rael, and it is entirely independ- 
ent in discharging its task. The 
views and opinions expressed 
in NEW OUTLOOK by editors 
and contributors alike are their 
own. The sponsors of this 
monthly are in agreement with 
its general aim, but they are 
not pledged to identify them- 
selves with specific ideas ex- 
pressed in its pages. 
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COMMUNION IN FLORENCE 


ins most amazing thing about the 

Collogium in Florence was that it 
took place, and that what was supposed 
to be a symposium on cultural, historic- 
al and religious problems developed 
into a semi-political peace conference. 

Through the maze of diplomatic in- 
cidents which threatened to wreck this 
rather unusual gathering there emerg- 
ed clearly a deep urge for peace and 
understanding. It was this that prompt- 
ed all the organizers and participants, 
whatever their intentions may have 
been, to overcome the complex dif- 
ficulties and to bring this event to an 
encouraging conclusion. 

It was quite a unique gathering. 
Originally planned as a meeting of 
scholars, philosophers, and religious and 
spiritual leaders, devoted to the cause 
of peace between nations, it attracted 
statesmen and politicians as well. The 
importance of the conference did not 
lie in its deliberations. These were too 
abstract even from a scholarly point 
of view, and somewhat too vague 
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politically. It lay rather in the fact that 
French and North Africans, Israelis 
and Arabs, came voluntarily to a meet- 
ing designed in advance to promote 
understanding and agreement between 
these nations. It also lay in the fact that 
heads of government, including Charles 
de Gaulle and Gamal Abdul Nasser, 
sent greetings as well as delegates 
and observers. Whatever tactical con- 
siderations may have prompted these 
steps, they cannot but prove the vitality 
of the peoples’ yearning for a relaxa- 
tion of tension and for a better and 
more hopeful atmosphere. 


There may have been political in- 
terests in play. It would be difficult 
otherwise to explain, for instance, the 
active support of the Italian Govern- 
ment, which through skillful . mine- 
sweeping saved the entire conference 
from foundering, or the heavily weight- 
ed contingent from North Africa, 
which included parliamentary leaders 
and Cabinet Ministers, with the Mo- 
roccan Crown Prince himself acting as 
Chairman of the meeting. 

But do interests necessarily interfere 
with the cause of peace? It seems to 
us that this depends on their nature. 
Italy's new interest in the Middle East 
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probably derives from economic and 
political needs; but these are of a 
kind which compel the Italian Govern- 
ment to work for a relaxation of ten- 
sion, for peaceful solutions, for diver- 
sion from the military to economic 
and constructive aspects of the problem. 
Morocco and Tunis, too, have an interest 
in a peaceful solution of the French- 
African crisis. And thus interests may 
lead to a promotion of peace, and 
increase rather than lessen its feasibility. 

It was this situation which transform- 
ed the well-intentioned but rather 
undefined plans of the organizers into 
a conference pursuing a concrete aim. 

From the point of view of Israeli- 
Arab relations the Colloquium proved 
to be an even more encouraging event. 
It was the first time after many years 
that Israelis and Arabs discussed their 
differences in an open forum, in an 
atmosphere very different from that 
of compulsory and official conferences. 

The differences have not diminished, 
but somehow the atmosphere of sincer- 
ity, coupled with self-restraint and 
friendliness, has made them appear less 
formidable. It was the first time that 
Israelis and Arabs met willingly, with- 
out prohibitions and with the silent 
approval of their governments, in close 
and private talks. These conversations, 
too, have not abolished with a magic 
wand the very grave problems and 
obstacles standing in the way of peace. 
They have contributed much, however, 
to a deeper understanding of these 
problems and to a better understanding 
of the other side’s approach. This in 
itself was a contribution towards mutual 
rapprochement. In such discussions the 


image of the “other side” as a mortal 
enemy bent on “your own” destruction 
dissolves, and instead there arises a 
different picture of living reality with 
its conflicts and dangers, but also with 
its common denominators and hopes. 
Both sides become simple human beings, 
involved in a tragic conflict but yearn- 
ing for a peaceful future. There is no 
doubt that such an atmosphere of frank 
and friendly discussion and personal 
contact can prepare the ground for 
political negotiations, 


> Israeli-Arab contacts did not 
actually begin in Florence. As far 
back as 1949-50 and 1951, Israelis and 
Arabs met within the framework of 
the conferences of the World Peace 
Movement in Rome, in Vienna and in 
Berlin, where they seriously discussed 
the chances of peaceful negotiations 
and plans for regional peace conferenc- 
es. However, these contacts were stop- 
ped abruptly in 1953, and a kind of 
taboo was imposed on discussion with 
Israelis. In Florence this taboo was 
abolished. There can be no doubt any 
more that within the Arab world the 
idea is spreading that the relaxation 
of tension and an Israeli-Arab settle- 
ment is compatible with national in- 
terests. 
Signs of this new approach could be 
discovered even before Florence in the 
“non-aggression” line adopted by the 
Arab delegates at the World Peace 
Conference in Stockholm in July, 1958; 
in Dr. Mahmoud Fawzi’s proposal, at 
the recent United Nations Assembly, to 
invite Israel to join in a common de- 
claration for the defense of sovereignty 
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and non-interference in the internal 
affairs of all the countries of the 
Middle East; and finally, in the recent 
declaration of the Arab League that 
its aim was not the destruction of Is- 
rael. The Colloquium in Florence added 
more weight to this new trend when 
a delegate from the United Arab Re- 
public publicly declared his country’s 
readiness to maintain contacts and to 
conduct discussions on a non-political 
level, and when a Moroccan leader 
called on all the participants, in spite of 
differences, to work for a stable peace 
between all the peoples of the area. 

The deliberations in the Colloquium 
did not center about the political issues 
of the day. They were devoted to a 
philosophical analysis of the common 
values of the three great monotheistic 
religions — Judaism, Christianity and 
Islam — and to a historical survey 
of the relationships between the coun- 
tries of the Mediterranean. One might 
remark that such discussions, irrespect- 
ive of their scientific merits, are irrele- 
vant to actual problems and realities. 
However, the realization of common 
values and of a common fate emerging 
from cxcursions into the past is not 
entirely without importance. To some 
degree it does affect the atmosphere 
in which the present-day conflicts are 
considered. It introduces a new, con- 
structive element which, though not 
decisive in itself, may prove hopeful 
in a situation fraught with danger and 
despair. Naturally, the private conversa- 
tions that followed the official discus- 
sions did not stop at history. They 
embraced all the grave issues of the 
present and the future. 


IN FLORENCE $ 


The Israeli public followed the 
Colloquium in Florence with an in- 
terest and excitement which no pre- 
vious conference had aroused. This was 
partly due to the “diplomatic incident” 
caused by the last-minute cancellation of 
the invitations to two Israeli diplomats 
as a result of an Arab ultimatum to 
withdraw from the conference if these 
were accepted as delegates. All the 
“peace pessimists” were quick to pre- 
sent this incident as a proof that the 
Arabs were still bent on boycotting 
any attempt at rapprochement. They 
even went so far as to demand the 
withdrawal of the Israeli delegation in 
the name of offended patriotism. It 
soon became clear, however, that the 
hue and cry was unjustified. The in- 
cident, unfortunate as it was, was not 
a result of an Arab plan to sabotage 
the conference. They could have 
sabotaged it more easily, if they had 
wished, by refusing to participate. It 
was the result of a misunderstanding 
and lack of coordination in which the 
Israeli Foreign Office also played a 
considerable part. The manner in which 
this incident was resolved is proof 
that, given goodwill and a constructive 
approach on both sides, obstacles can 
be removed. 

The interest of the Israeli public was 
substantially due to the deep and 
sincere yearning for peace which is 
breaking through the boundaries and 
limits of official policy and enthusiastic- 
ally grasping at the slightest chance 
of Jewish-Arab rapprochement. These 
feelings was so strong that they pushed 
aside party politics and warmly greeted 
the fact that Israelis and Arabs met in 
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Florence in direct and friendly discus- 
sion. The Israeli Foreign Office’s hand- 
ling of the Florence Colloquium came 
under the heavy fire of criticism from 
all sections of the public. 


ig aes interesting feature emerged 
from the event. For the first time 
the case for an Israeli-Arab peace was 
presented on an international rostrum 
by an Israeli Arab. It was unanimously 
accepted as a very effective presenta- 
tion, precisely because it was an ex- 
pression of an Arab point of view, 
though this point of view — of the 
Israeli Arabs — had until now not 
been propounded. The deep impression 
made by Mr. Rustum Bastuni’s speech 
was probably due to the fact that it 
was an unanswerable case for the 
synthesis of the essential aspirations of 


the Arab National Movement and of 
Israel, and that he succeeded in raising 
the problem from the level of immed- 
iate conflicts to the level of historic 
needs. This fact is a convincing denial 
of the thesis, accepted until now, that 
the Arabs of Israel have no role to 
fulfill in the cause of rapprochement 
between Israel and the Arab world, and 
that what is left to them is to remain 
passive victims of a war. Mr. Bastuni 
proved that they can also be active 
protagonists for peace. 

The Colloquium in Florence has not 
brought a political settlement nearer. 
It has, however, opened new avenues 
for personal, cultural and social con- 
tacts which, if cultivated with prudence, 
goodwill and perspicacity, may prove 
of great benefit to both sides in pre- 
paring the groundwork for real under- 
standing and a stable peace. 


Proverbs from the Arabic 


I hate you, I exaggerate your faults. 


A peaceful settlement is a supreme 
judgment. 


A destroyer defeats a thousand 
builders. 


War is easy for the spectators. 


That which befalls your neighbor in 
the evening will move to your 
home in the morning. 


PSY tue pla! 


Cm one tll de oA 











REPERCUSSIONS OF THE IRAQI REVOLT 


7* most serious international dangers 
of this summer's Middle East crisis 
had already begun to recede from the 
moment that Britain and the United 
States decided not to extend their 
military intervention to Iraq. When the 
Western Powers recognized the new 
Iraqi Republic, it became clear that the 
dispatch of British and American troops 
to Jordan and the Lebanon had been 
the rearguard action of a policy real- 
ized to be dead, not the instrument of 
a new one. Their presence became 
marginal to the major problems of 
Western policy in the Middle East, and 
their withdrawal then appeared only a 
matter of time and local detail. 

By the time this article is in print 
American forces, barring unforeseen 
developments, will have left the Le- 
banon. Britain will also have begun to 
withdraw her forces from Jordan and 
may even have completed the with- 
drawal. A United Nations ambassador 
has been installed in Amman, adding 
a new “watchdog” to the already com- 
plex United Nations “presence” in the 
Middle East composed of the Observer 
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Group in the Lebanon, the Emergency 
Force along the Egyptian-Israeli front- 
ier, the Truce Commission observers 
along the rest of the Israeli-Arab border 
and UNRRWA, which still looks after 
the Palestine Arab refugees. 

Although the crisis is not yet over 
and its repercussions, particularly in the 
Lebanon, will continue to be felt for 
a long time to come, the air has cleared 
sufficiently to enable some tentative 
conclusions to be drawn about the 
changes which have taken place and 
their effect on the future. 


The Iraqi revolt was a turning point 
in the internal and international de- 
velopment of the Middle East, compar- 
able in importance with the Israeli- 
Arab war, the Egyptian revolution, the 
British withdrawal from the Suez Canal 
Zone and the Soviet arms deal with 
President Abdul Nasser. 

Its consequences so far may be sum- 
med up as follows : 

1. As far as the Arab states of the 
Middle East are concerned, certain 
aspects of 2 common Arab revolutionary 
movement have been consolidated be- 
yond any serious hopes of reversal by 
either internal counter-revolution or 
outside intervention. A new political 
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pattern in the Middle East has passed 
its crystallization point. What its full 
form will be is uncertain, but the broad 
outlines are already clear. 

2. A Western policy based on the 
containment and eventual gradual re- 
versal of this revolutionary movement 
by support for its Arab opponents has 
collapsed. Containment may still be 
practiced on the fringes of the Arab 
countries, as in the Persian Gulf, 
southern Arabia and the Lebanon, but 
without any serious prospect of en- 
couraging from them, by example or 
action, as was hoped in the case of 
Iraq, a counter-revolutionary movement 
in the rest of the Arab world. Amer- 
ican and British policy for the Middle 
East has gone into the melting pot. 
No broad new forward policy has yet 
emerged, only defensive temporizing 
tactics and certain trends of thinking. 

3. The “neutralized” area within which 
neither Western nor Soviet direct mili- 
tary intervention is possible without 
real danger of war has widened to in- 
clude a decisive proportion of the 
central Arab area of the Middle East. 
The trend begun at the time of the 
Suez-Sinai war to substitute a United 
Nations insulator for Great Power in- 
tervention in the Middle East has been 
strengthened. 

4. The possibilities of a more 
coherent common Arab policy have 
been increased by the ending of a 
major inter-Arab split, caused by Iraq's 
membership in the Baghdad Pact and 
particularly by the Egyptian fear that 
Iraq was being built up by the West 
as the nucleus of a movement to isolate 
and weaken Egypt. A new link has 


been established between the oil-pro- 
ducing Arab countries and those which 
have no oil. 


5. The emergence of the rough out- 
lines of a new Arab and predominantly 
Moslem bloc and the clarification of 
its international position has brought 
into clearer focus the future problems 
of the relations of this Arab community 
with non-Arab and non-Moslem groups 
and countries in the Middle East. Two 
of these problems have already been 
more clearly posed in different ways 
in the Lebanon and Jordan: in the 
Lebanon the position of the Christians, 
and in Jordan relations with Israel. In 
Iraq, there is also the role of the Kurds 
and the importance of relations with 
Iran because of the large Shia com- 
munity. 


nee more that fear of foreign inter- 

vention in internal Arab politics re- 
cedes, the more clearly are the natural 
limitations, both geographic and ideo- 
logical, of Arab nationalism likely to 
be recognized by the Arabs themselves. 
It will become more evident that to 
push beyond those limits will involve 
a change in the nature of the Arab 
nationalist movement. If it seeks to 
push on by force, it will become less 
nationalist, transforming itself from a 
self-liberating to an imperialist move- 
ment. If it seeks a wider unity through 
peaceful means, it will have to become 
less Arab. 


There are of course those who argue 
that Arab nationalism as conceived and 
used by President Nasser is already an 
imperialist movement, the building of 
an Egyptian-dominated empire begin- 
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ning with the Arab states and threaten- 
ing eventually non-Arab states as well. 
It may be true that Nasser has shrewd- 
ly used the Arab national movement 
for what he conceived to be Egypt's 
strategic and economic interests. The 
value to Egypt of being able to count 
on Arab support was shown in the 
Suez crisis, particularly in the cutting 
of the Syrian oil pipe-lines. But to a 
far greater extent Nasser has simply 
supplied a focus and a leadership to a 
movement which was under way already 
and which derived its force and direc- 
tion from historical and social condi- 
tions common to most of the Arab 
countries. 

The main purposes of this movement 
are emancipation from foreign control 
and from a decadent social and eco- 
nomic system to enable the Arabs to 
meet the modern world on equal terms. 
The appeal of Arab unity is not simply 
a sentimental one. It is also based on 
the practical consideration that unity 
means strength and wider opportunities 
for building a new society. A Lebanese 
historian, Professor Zeine, has argued 
brilliantly in a recent book * that Arab 
consciousness did not take on the form 
of political nationalism until Turkish 
misgovernment under Abdul Hamid 
and the “Turkification” and anti-Islam- 
ic policies of the Young Turks. Until 
then, he suggests, Arab political na- 
tionalism was primarily a concept foster- 
ed by Lebanese Christians seeking in- 
dependence from the Ottoman Empire; 
the political elite of the Arab Moslems 
were not in search of independence 


* Arab-Turkish Relations and the Emer- 
gence of Arab Nationalism. 


but of reforms within the Ottoman 
Empire which would give them both 
better government and the preserva- 
tion of their cultural and linguistic 
identity. This Arab consciousness chose 
political nationalism for its self-pre- 
servation when it became convinced 
that it could survive and develop only 
within an independent political frame- 
work of its own. 

This search for a suitable political 
structure within which a culture can 
modernize itself without losing its 
identity altogether, can avoid stagna- 
tion but not be swamped from outside, 
still dictates the political course of the 
Arab world. The main appeal of 
“Nasserite” Arab nationalism is not due 
to chauvinistic radio propaganda or 
hope of revenge against Israel, but 
because it seems to offer a clearer and 
more practical prospect of creating such 
a structure than any other rival move- 
ment. It holds out the promise of an 
independence strengthened by unity 
within which the Arabs can renovate 
their society in their own way and at the 
same time offers a dynamic for this re- 
novation. One of the dangers, of course, 
is in the Arabs over-estimating their 
inner resources and the degree to which 
outside influences are really either con- 
trollable or expendable. A drive to 
exclude foreign political influence is 
always in danger of producing a cultur- 
al chauvinism and isolation which could 
push Arab society back towards the 
stagnation from which it has been 
trying to escape. 

If I have indulged in some rather 
sweeping generalizations, it is because 
I think they are relevant — perhaps 
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more relevant than some current politic- 
al details — to an understanding of 
the pattern now emerging in the Middle 
East and its likely effect on internation- 
al politics. 


hat is this pattern and its effect ? 

In Iraq the usual post-revolution- 
ary jostle for power has not yet work- 
ed itself out. But whether or not Bri- 
gadier Kassim remains at the head of 
affairs, whether the present mixed 
team of army officers and civilian 
politicians gives way either to a more 
purely military regime or to a more 
constitutional government based on 
parliament and parties, certain irrever- 
sible changes have been brought about 
by the July revolt. Internally, the 
monopoly of power based on the land- 
owning class, the monarchy and the 
British connection has been brokeu. 
The old system was killed by the army 
coup, but the new land reform is its 
official death certificate. The land re- 
form in Iraq — and in Syria, too -—— 
will no doubt face the same administra- 
tive difficulties as in Egypt in bring- 
ing any quick and substantial econom- 
ic benefits to the mass of the peasants. 
But politically it has the same signific- 
ance in reducing the political power of 
the big land-owners. Political leader- 
ship now depends on the urban middle 
class and the army officers. 


Externally, it can be considered cer- 
tain that Iraq will not revert to her 
previous role in the Baghdad Pact and 
in Western policy. Her foreign policy 
will follow closely the “positive neutral- 
ism” of President Nasser. If she does 
not unite with the UAR and inclines 


less to the East in her neutralism, she 
is unlikely to deviate to such an extent 
as to appear to be openly challenging 
or opposing the UAR. There are 
various reasons why Iraq should want 
to follow a line of its own. The politic- 
al parties, including the Communist 
Party, may wish to avoid being swallow- 
ed up as they have been in Syria. Some 
of the Iraqi political intelligentsia think 
that they should be able to profit from 
the mistakes as well as the successes 
of President Nasser’s policy and remain 
less dependent economically and milit- 
arily on the Eastern bloc. There are 
special Iraqi problems, such as the 
Kurds, and finally the question of 
ultimate control over the great nation- 
al asset of oil. 

But it is an illusion (on which some 
Western observers still seem to think 
an Arab policy can be built) to think 
that all this adds up to an Iraq which 
can be counted on to repeat in a new 
form the active rivalry and challenge of 
Baghdad to Cairo. It may be that in 
the course of years Iraqi influence will 
grow and increasingly affect the gen- 
eral direction of Arab policy. But 
this influence is likely to be most 
effective within a close association with 
the UAR and not in estrangement from 
it. Iraq’s evolution appears more likely 
to be defined in cooperation and agree- 
ment with Nasser than in opposition 
to him. On the other hand, it is prob- 
able that Nasser’s main concern is that 
Iraq should not be used against him. 
Arab unity has usually meant for him 
in the first place unity of policy. He 
is probably not eager for a full union 
with Iraq on Syrian lines, even for the 
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sake of a share in the Iraqi oil re- 
venues. 

The same will eventually be true of 
Jordan. Western interest in Jordan is 
no longer part of a general policy of 
holding and expanding an Arab 
counter-weight to Nasser. It is based 
primarily on two other grounds, the 
simple one of a commitment of honor 
to King Hussein and his friends and 
the second more important one of pre- 
venting a possible Israeli-Arab war. If 
Jordan could change to a Nasserite re- 
gime or even to union in some form 
with the United Arab Republic or Iraq, 
without provoking too great a loss of 
face over King Hussein or an Israeli 
armed intervention against the West 
Bank, it is unlikely that there would be 
serious Western objections. In any case, 
though both Nasser and the Iraqis want 
to get British troops out of Jordan, it 
is probable that neither of them — or 
Saudi Arabia either — is in any hurry 
to take on the financial burden of 
Jordan with its half a million refugees 
and long frontier with Israel. 

At the moment the most likely evolu- 
tion in Jordan seems to be towards a 
position something between that of the 
Lebanon and Iraq; a more popular 
government headed perhaps by Sulei- 
man Nabulsi, a still separate state 
friendly to the UAR, neutral but also 
not actively hostile to the Western 
Powers which might still continue to 
supply aid. It is a matter of opinion — 
there is not sufficient evidence for firm 
judgment — how far the factor of 
possible Israeli intervention is a real 
one independently of the policy of the 
Western Powers. Would the threat be 
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a real one if the Western Powers were 
opposed to it ? Perhaps it would, but 
the Arabs undoubtedly believe that Is- 
rael is posing it with Western encour- 
agement. lt may be a factor in deterring 
a change in Jordan's status for the time 
being, but eventually if it is seen as 
the only serious obstacle to a necessary 
political reorganization of the Arab 
states, it is a risk which the Arabs 
are likely to accept as soon as they feel 
strong enough. 

But the prospects at the moment are 
not of a tight union of Arab states on 
the basis of an expanded UAR, but of 
a looser grouping in which active 
rivalry or menace to Nasser has been 
eliminated and which follows roughly 
a common foreign policy of neutralism 
with local variations of emphasis in 
Iraq, the Lebanon and Jordan. After this 
stage, which would be predominantly 
one of internal adjustment and con- 
solidation, the next stage might well 
be an attempt to create more formal 
political links. The most obvious 
formula is for Iraq and Jordan to 
federate with the UAR on the same 
lines as the Yemen within the United 
Arab States. There is likely to be a 
strong pull towards a different re- 
organization loosening Syria’s ties with 
Egypt and strengthening them with 
Iraq and Jordan, the old Fertile Cres- 
cent but this time linked federally with 
Egypt. But at present the movement 
within the UAR is towards a stronger 
centralized government. 

It appears inevitable that the Western 
Powers will abandon their opposition 
to such developments, accept the ex- 

(Continued on page 22) 








WE ARE ALL GUILTY 


O° the 29th of October, 1956, 47 
Arab citizens of Israel — men, 
women and children from the village 
of Kafr Kassim — were killed by a 
unit of the Israeli Border Police. On the 
16th of October, 1958, the military 
court gave its verdict and the eight 
accused who alone were found guilty 
from the formal point of view were 
placed behind bars. The outstanding 
feature of the verdict was the clause 
Stating that orders contradicting human 
morality were illegal and that soldiers 
carrying out such orders were to be 
held personally responsible for their 
actions. A lively public debate has de- 
veloped around the problems which 
arose from the trial. Should Colonel 
I. Shadmi (the officer who gave the 
original order) be put on trial ? Will 
it be possible to maintain discipline in 
the army if every soldier will be re- 
quired to decide at every moment 
whether the order he has been given 
is legal or not? Can judges who, 
though they wear uniforms, are essent- 
ially civilians, correctly understand the 
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military background to the events of 
Kafr Kassim ? Were not the judges 
too harsh in their sentences ? 


The important question, however, is : 
are these truly the basic problems 
emerging from the trial ? It seems to 
me that they are not. Those discussing 
these questions alone are either de- 
liberately or unintentionally avoiding the 
crux of the trial, which has evaded 
many: our relations to the Arab citiz- 
ens of Israel and to the Arabs in 
general. Is it permissible to shoot at 
members of the Arab people, at men, 
women and children, either within or 
outside the borders of Israel, when such 
action is not absolutely inescapable (in 
self defense, in cases of mob rioting 
which cannot be controlled in any other 
way, etc.)? And what if such an 
action appears to the military authorit- 
ies to be the most efficient form of 
retaliation or dissuasion or serves 
other important security aims — is it 
permissible then ? And again, if such 
actions are absolutely forbidden against 
Arabs, just as they are against Jews — 
have the heads of the state and the 
leaders of public opinion in Israel done 
everything, or at least the minimum, 
to teach soldier and citizen alike that 
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such an act is a “crime” and “despic- 
able” (as it now has been defined by 
the court) and that anyone performing 
such an act would be punished with 
all the severity of the law ? 

For the bitter truth which almost 
everyone has passed over in silence is 
that this was not the first time that 
an act such as Kafr Kassim had been 
committed. The disrespect for the in- 
herent rights of the Arabs of Israel, so 
horribly demonstrated in the tragedy 
of Kafr Kassim, was not the first and 
only case of disrespect for their rights 
which the Arabs of Israel have suffer- 
ed. The terrible actions of Kafr Kassim 
were only a symptom of the discrimina- 
tion carried on by a part of the public: 
one practice and attitude towards Jews 
and another practice and attitude to- 
wards the Arabs. How else can we 
explain the terrible fact that 11 years 
after Hitler, the sons of the Jewish 
people, which had suffered so much, 
carried out the terrible deed of Kafr 
Kassim ? Would they have carried out 
the order if it had been directed 
against Jews ? 

It is true that it is not we who 
began this terrible thing, nor we who 
wanted it. We wanted, and still want, 
peace, cooperation and good-neighborly 
relations, and more than once we have 
stretched out our hands to our neighbors 
with this offer. We are still prepared 
to do so at any moment. It was the 
extremists among the Arabs who began 
the indiscriminate murder of Jewish in- 
habitants. For many years we maintain- 
ed our principle of self-restraint and 
attacked those extremists amongst us 
who demanded that we retaliate in the 


same fashion and who, at times, did 
so on their own account. In contra- 
distinction to some other Jewish groups, 
the Jewish self-defense organization 
(Hagana) made superhuman efforts to 
avoid such acts of retaliation and to 
preserve the honor of Jewish arms. 

But the continued acts of murder by 
Arab soldiers, infiltrators and fedayeen, 
and years of unceasing threats of the 
destruction of the State of Israel and 
the annihilation (or exile) of its Jew- 
ish inhabitants, have fed the poison 
of blind hatred, total enmity and the 
thirst for blood and revenge to a part 
of our community. Those sharing this 
hatred free themselves of all their moral 
inhibitions, refusing to differentiate be- 
tween a fedayeen and the peaceful 
Arab child, woman or peasant. They 
hate all Arabs just because they are 
Arabs. For them every Arab is an 
enemy and a spy and every Arab should 
be treated like an enemy and a spy: 
“with a firm hand,” “without senti- 
ment,” “may Allah have mercy on 
him...” Though only a small minority 
in Israel expounds this extremist 
theory, large elements of the population 
are at least partially influenced by it. 
Many others who are shocked by it 
and oppose it with all their soul — 
keep quiet for various reasons. 


oO” when we see the deed of Kafr 
Kassim against this socio-political 
background, and not only within the 
narrow limits of legal and disciplinary 
arguments, can we see it in the proper 
light. The responsibility for the deed 
does not end only with the eight who 


were found guilty. The tesponsibility 
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falls first, of course, on the Arab ex- 
tremists who began the murder of 
members of the civil population in 
Israel and who continue to plan the 
destruction of Israel. From this point 
of view the victims of Kafr Kassim 
are their victims. A second large share 
of the terrible responsibility must be 
laid at the door of the extremists in 
Israel. 

The voice of these Jewish extremists, 
unfortunately, is widely heard in Israel 
and in the Arab countries. Their 
opinions have crystallized into a com- 
plete philosophy. The essence of this 
philosophy, which they offer to Jews 
and Arabs alike, is that Jews and 
Arabs are mortal enemies and that no 
other possibility exists. According to 
this philosophy the Arabs in Israel 
have lost any right to appeal to moral- 
ity and to demand decent treatment 
because “if they were given their way 
they would murder all the Jews in 
Israel — men, women and children.” 
We therefore have the right to do to 
them whatever our security needs re- 
quire. 

It was this philosophy, undoubtedly, 
which inspired the slogan of “without 
sentiment,” and which pressed the 
fingers against the triggers at Kafr 
Kassim. For the disciples of this 
philosophy there are no peaceful or 
good Arabs; the only good Arabs are 
dead or expelled ones. One Arab less 
is an enemy less, no matter whether 
he be an old man, a woman, a child, 
or a peasant interested chiefly in 
cultivating his field in peace. For 
them — the killing of defenseless Arabs 
is completely justified as long as it 


serves as an efficient means to the end. 
Something like this was in the minds 
of those behind the deeds of Kafr 
Kassim when they argued that “if some 
are killed the others will learn and 
be afraid,” and in the mind of Dehan, 
the commander of the unit which 
carried out the massacre, when he said 
“15 less...” after a round of firing. 

The Arab extremists agree in philo- 
sophy with their Jewish comrades. They 
differ only in the object of their hatred 
and murder. The fedayeen who threw 
the grenades into the classroom where 
the children were at prayer in the 
village of Shafrir, or who murdered a 
woman and her child by throwing a 
grenade into her home at Mahane 
Yehuda, were only translating this 
philosophy into action. For them “the 
only good Jew was a dead one.” 

But not only the Arab extremists and 
their Jewish comrades are guilty, though 
theirs is the primary guilt. After them, 
we are all guilty: from the President 
of the State and the Prime Minister to 
the ordinary Jewish citizen. We are 
all guilty for holding our peace while 
the chauvinistic spirit rose and spread 
in part of the Israeli public. We are 
guilty for having accepted with equan- 
imity the mockery made of the rights 
of the Israeli Arab population, for 
accepting unquestioningly the argument 
of security considerations as justifica- 
tion for the robbery of many of the 
rights of the Arab population within the 
framework of the Military Administra- 
tion. We are guilty for having remain- 
ed quiet on other occasions when fire 
was opened on Arab civilians. There 
were indeed weighty considerations for 
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acts of retaliation, and we had suffered 
many provocations. But were there no 
other ways of retaliating which would 
not have harmed civilians but only 
soldiers or members of the fedayeen ? 
Wouldn't we thereby have achieved our 
goal much better ? We, all of us, bear 
part of the guilt. 

For it is clear that if the heads of 
the state and the molders of public 
opinion in Israel would have decried 
the denial of the rights of the Arab 
citizens strongly enough, the crime of 
Kafr Kassim would not have occurred, 
and the Kafr Kassim trial would 
not have been necessary. If they had 
educated the soldiers of Israel that 
they were forbidden to carry out illegal 
orders, and that an order to shoot 
peaceful Arab citizens was an example 
of such an order, men and officers of 
the Border Police would not have 
carried out the order and the crime 
woud never have been committed. If it 
had at least been committed despite 
clear warning and intensive education, 
our consciences would have been clear 
and the punishment meted out to them 
alone would have been justified. Every- 
body agrees that these boys were not 
bloodthirsty murderers, but soldiers who 
believed that they were fulfilling an 
important order from above for the 
sake of the security of the state. 


he greatness of the Kafr Kassim trial 

does not lie in the fact that it 
passed sentence on the guilty. Too 
many of those sharing the guilt were 
not brought to trial. Its greatness does 
not lie in its having passed a just 
verdict... The greatness of the Kafr 


Kassim trial lies, first and foremost, 
in having done what neither the 
legislators, the heads of the government 
and of public opinion, or the respons- 
ible officers of the army had done 
previously. For the first time, and in 
a most efficient manner, it told the 
citizens of Israel that there could be 
illegal orders which it was the duty 
of the Israeli soldier not to obey. In 
unmistakable language it warned those 
who were liable in the future to give 
or carry out similar orders that they 
would have to answer personally before 
the bar of justice for their actions. 
It stated clearly that firing on 
Arab inhabitants, without some supreme 
need, was a method of warning or 
retaliation not permissible in the Is- 
raeli Army. From this point of view 
the importance of the trial is not limit- 
ed to Israel alone. It seems to me that 
this was the first time that a national 
court (in contradistinction to interna- 
tional tribunals) stated clearly that 
laws opposed to human morality were 
illegal according to the laws of the 
state, and that soldiers and officers 
were forbidden to obey them. The 
court did not accept the opinion that 
the ordinary soldier could not different- 
iate between a legal order and an 
illegal one. In this it expressed its 
higher confidence in the inherent moral 
judgment of the ordinary man. If such 
laws were adopted by all the countries 
of the world, humanity might be saved 
much suffering. 

The Kafr Kassim trial, above all, 
cast a spotlight on the moral erosion 
caused by a generation of fighting and 
defense unaccompanied by intensive 
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education for the sanctity of human 
life and the honor of Israeli arms. 
Hatred harms us more than it hurts 
our enemies. This was the great lesson 
of the Kafr Kassim trial. The greater 
the danger threatening us from our 
enemy-neighbors, and the higher the 
wave of extremism and hatred rises in 
part of the public, the greater the need 
for a constant and widespread educa- 
tional effort to teach our soldiers to 
honor their arms and our citizens to 
respect the rights of the Arab citizens. 
But an educational effort is not enough. 
Words not in keeping with reality will 
only make the situation worse; we 


must effect a constant improvement in 
the practical defense of the rights of 
Israel’s Arab citizens. 

The responsibility for this falls, 
first, on the heads of the government 
and the leaders of public opinion. If 
we use the Kafr Kassim trial as a 
turning point and a beginning for such 
an educational effort and of the im- 
provement of the conditions of the 
Arab population, we will make another 
Kafr Kassim impossible and we will 
heal the young people of Israel. If we 
do not do this, no one can foretell 
what other “Kafr Kassim” awaits us. 
How will we justify ourselves then ? 


HOUSING & 
SETTLEMENT 


all over Israel 











A PROGRAM FOR THE REFUGEES 


The plan discussed below was prepared 
and publicized by the Institute for Medi- 
terranean Affairs, a privately sponsored 
group organized recently in the United 
States. NEW OUTLOOK is not identified 
with the Institute and does not necessarily 
agree to all its suggestions. However, the 
Editors of NEW OUTLOOK consider that 


fa problem of the Palestine Arab 

refugees has been a most vexing one, 
plaguing the State of Israel from its 
inception. To be sure, Israel has taken 
back about 40,000 of these people and 
repeatedly has offered to take back a 
further limited number of them, but 
these offers were predicated upon the 
conclusion of an over-all peace settle- 
ment. The Arab governments never 
seriously considered these offers. They 
insisted that the right of all refugees 
to return to their former places of 
residence should be established first, 
and they relied on the growing pressure 
which the plight of the refugees was 
expected to exert on conditions in the 
area as well as on world opinion. 

But we cannot let it go at that. We 
cannot afford to sit back hoping that 
a miraculous turn of events will come 
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the importance of the problem and the scholarly 
reputation of many of the planners war- 
rants giving the plan the most serious study. 
The Editors also take this opportunity to 
invite other bodies and individuals with 
opinions on this subject to utilize our pages 
for a common search for a solution. 


to our aid, as the situation approaches 
the point of extreme urgency. The 
mandate of the UNRWA to take care 
of the refugees is due to expire in 
1960, and the international community, 
especially the United States, cannot be 
blamed when they refuse to go on 
with an unconstructive kind of charity 
forever. The teeming refugee camps 
and settlements, most of them in Jor- 
dan, are in a state of high-powered 
tension, ready to explode at any 
moment. It makes little sense, under 
these circumstances, to say that one 
would have preferred keeping the re- 
fugee problem in suspended animation 
until calmer counsels prevail. Not 
calmer counsels, but hotter tempers 
will be the order of the day in the 
foreseeable future. Neither does it help 
to point to economic development as 
the answer. Irrigation and power pro- 
jects, communication and _ transporta- 
tion schemes, industrialization, afforesta- 
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tion, schools, hospitals, public hygiene 
— all these are a crying need and will 
have to be undertaken, both piecemeal 
and by means of comprehensive plan- 
ning. They will contribute toward solv- 
ing it, they are even indispensable for 
solving it, but they require much too 
long a time to take effect to be of 
any immediate assistance at all. And 
the problem is now upon us. 


These considerations prompted the 
Institute for Mediterranean Affairs in 
New York to organize a panel of 
experts for the purpose of studying 
the question of the Palestine refugees 
and arriving at a workable solution. 
The chief architect of the report is 
Prof. Abba N. Lerner of Roosevelt 
University in Chicago, a noted econom- 
ist who has taught at the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem and served as 
economic advisor to the Israeli Govern- 
ment. He was assisted in the earlier 
stage of the work chiefly by S. Merlin, 
an Israeli citizen, the Director of Re- 
search of the Institute, and in the later 
stages both by Merlin and the present 
writer. Among other participants were 
Prof. Nasrollah Fatemi, former Iranian 
delegate to the United Nations, Don 
Peretz, a native of Palestine, a Middle 
East specialist until recently with the 
American Jewish Committee, Prof. 
Fowler Harper of Yale University, 
Prof. John Stoessinger of Hunter 
College, Prof. Joseph Dunner of Grinell 
College, Oscar Kraines of New York 
University, Rabbi Ephraim  Fischoff, 
Harry Louis Selden, and others. These 
were personalities of varied backgrounds 
and different opinions, and it stands to 
reason that numerous divergencies had 


to be ironed out before agreement was 
reached on a text that could be support- 
ed by all. 


We were of one mind, however, in 
believing that the political problem of 
the Palestinian refugees could be solv- 
ed only if the humanitarian aspect of 
their long continued plight received 
foremost consideration. We proceeded 
from the conviction that the community 
of nations cannot in perpetuity permit 
hundreds of thousands of men, women, 
and children to live a life of depriva- 
tion and dependency without endanger- 
ing the security of the world. For if 
the constructive capacities of human 
nature are not harnessed for the 
common good, destructive proclivities 
will gain the upper hand and engulf 
all. But if men and women on opposite 
ends of the political scale were to 
unite in a humanitarian enterprise, 
further steps in cooperation and an 
integration of many interests might 
follow. Our conclusion was that this 
approach was worth a sincere effort. 
The least that could be said about it 
would be that in taking care of the 
refugee problem, an obstacle of great 
gravity would be removed from the 
path of peace. 


H” do we think that these things 
can be brought about ? First of 
all, we propose that arguments that are 
not immediately pertinent to the solu- 
tion of the problem be set aside. To 
these belong the question of absolute 
justice in the controversy over Pales- 
tine, the question of the historic rights 
of the Jewish and the Arab people to 
Palestine, the question of who is to 
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“blame” for the plight of the re- 
fugees, the question of the “nationality” 
of the refugees, and the question of the 
genuineness of the status of the re- 
fugees. All these questions have their 
importance, but to discuss them at 
length at this time would be of little 
help in tackling the main problem, 
namely, the settlement of the refugees 
themselves. 


For this purpose, the report proposes 
the establishment of a United Nations 
Repatriation and Resettlement Agency 
(RRA), with equal Arab and Israeli 
representation, under the chairmanship 
of a representative of the United Na- 
tions Assembly, and with further pro- 
vision for the presentation of the views, 
claims and desires of the refugees be- 
fore it. The RRA should have the 
power to determine the claims of Arabs 
from what is now Israel as well as of 
Jews who were forced to leave Iraq 
and Egypt, to investigate the possibil- 
ities of the settlement of the Arab re- 
fugees in Israel and in the Arab count- 
ties, and to set up repatriation and re- 
settlement projects. Every Arab refugee 
who can prove that he had an establish- 
ed residence in the Israeli part of 
Palestine in 1948 should be given the 
choice either of repatriation to Israel 
or of resettlement in Arab Palestine or 
in any other Arab country; other 
claimants should be given only the two 
last-named choices. While the element 
of choice is considered essential, such 
choice should be based on the realiza- 
tion on the part of every refugee that 
if he or she should opt for repatriation 
rather than resettlement he would re- 
turn to a vastly changed country; that 


in the majority of cases he could not 
expect to be returned to his former 
abode, but would have to go to places 
where economic opportunities existed ; 
that he would have to make up his 
mind to be a law-abiding citizen of 
Israel and he would have to affirm his 
intention to live in peace and amity 
with his neighbors. It is assumed by the 
authorities who were consulted by the 
members of the Panel of the Institute 
for Mediterranean Affairs that no more 
than between 100,000 and 200,000 of 
the refugees would wish to face a real- 
ity of this kind, so different from what 
they have been led to expect by a 
demagogic leadership. The majority, so 
we are told, would prefer to live in 
a genuinely Arab environment. 


Personally, I do not like to go by 
assumptions and I would not recom- 
mend to those responsible for the 
future of the State of Israel to go by 
them. However, the report provides a 
number of safeguards. I do not address 
myself now to safeguards for the re- 
fugees, important as they are, but to 
safeguards for Israel. Apart from those 
already mentioned, the following are 
outstanding: 1) The not inconsider- 
able number of refugees in Jordan, 
Lebanon and Syria who have succeeded 
in establishing a livelihood of their 
own, opened businesses, built houses 
and so forth, would not be inclined to 
uproot themselves for a second time ; 
2) the duration of the repatriation 
and/or resettlement operation would 
extend over a period of five to ten 
years, with an initial trial period of 
two or three years during which the 
proportion of choices and the willing- 
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ness to accommodate themselves to 
circumstances among the refugees could 
be ascertained, and procedural as well as 
substantial changes be enacted in case 
they became necessary; 3) if trouble 
arose among the returnees, Israel would 
be entitled to exercise her sovereign 
rights and to protect herself in what- 
ever manner she sees fit; 4) the RRA 
would engage in intensive informa- 
tional activities, to bring home to the 
refugees the nature of the options 
which they have, the kind of country 
they are to return to in case they choose 
“repatriation,” and the obligations which 
they would have to accept if they be- 
came Israeli citizens. The RRA would 
also report to refugees about the suc- 
cess of various pilot projects in repatria- 
tion and resettlement as they proceeded. 
These safeguards, as well as others 
which the report of the Institute for 
Mediterranean Affairs enumerates, are 
important, but, in my opinion, they are 
not enough. 


herefore I state what I believe should 
be added to the suggestions con- 
tained in the report of the Institute for 
Mediterranean Affairs in order to com- 
plement it and to make it capable of 
being carried out. I should like to say 
what I think need not be insisted upon 
by the citizens and the Government of 
Israel. The point in which Israel should 
yield is, to be sure, one which hitherto 
has been a mainstay of Israeli diplo- 
macy, namely, that the refugee problem 
be settled only within the framework 
of a general peace settlement with the 
Arab states. The reason why I -believe 
that this point can be yielded is that 


the Arab governments, if they were to 
agree to the establishment of the RRA, 
would thereby have set in motion a 
machinery which would lead to a situa- 
tion much more conducive to peace 
than the one which would be likely to 
prevail if the refugee problem were 
kept smoldering. In the former case, 
a major obstacle to peace would be re- 
moved ; in the latter case, an explosion 
should be considered a certainty. If, 
however, the Arab governments were 
not to agree to the establishment of 
the RRA, they — and not Israel — 
would have killed the opportunity for 
a peaceful settlement ; the responsibility 
would be theirs. And if they were 
initially to agree to the provisions set 
up in the report of the Institute for 
Mediterranean Affairs, but would not 
thereafter desist from hostile acts 
against Israel, overt or covert, they 
would, in so doing, fatefully interrupt 
the work of pacification. They cannot 
possibly ride on two horses at the same 
time — and they know it. Indeed, some 
of their leading spokesmen have almost 
asked for an “imposed” settlement. 


The two additional safeguards which 
I propose for Israel can be outlined 
very briefly. They are these: 1) The 
possibility must be faced that the option 
to be repatriated to Israel rather than 
be settled elsewhere will not be a 
bona fide option. While it is true that 
lawful redress against malfaisants can 
be had even after such people have 
been admitted to the country, never- 
theless the State of Israel, in the exer- 
cise of sovereignty, should reserve for 
itself the right to screen the applicants 
for repatriation and to select those who 
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meet the proper standards of desirabil- 
ity; it should further be left to Is- 
rael to determine the period of time 
after which citizenship status will have 
to be granted even to bona fide te- 
turnees; 2) The assumption that the 
RRA will be able to conduct a genuine- 
ly informative campaign about the real, 
not the imagined, prospects of repatria- 
tion and resettlement seems to me to 
rest on shaky ground. This holds true 
as long as the bulk of the refugees 
continues to live under the sovereignty 
of any one of the present Arab states, 
with the possible exception of Lebanon. 
Administrative chicanery of various de- 
grees, blatant political demagoguery and 
acts of stark terror, open or disguised, 
can sway the choice of desperate people 
who persuade themselves that their 
long-awaited goal is near. The voice of 
reason is silenced in these circumstances. 
There will be no assurance, therefore, 
that the RRA can carry through 
its educational drive, and especially 
that it can bring unbiased information 
to the camps and guarantee complete 
freedom of choice for each and every 
refugee unless the RRA is clothed with 
the authority and power that go with 
sovereignty. Such authority and power 
must be provided. 


In this regard, the violent overthrow 
of the royal regime in Iraq, while it 
has aggravated the situation, has also 
provided a remedy. It has exposed the 
political and economic unviability of 
the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. The 
democratic powers face the dilemma 
that they cannot guarantee the existence 
of Jordan in its present form for any 
length of time, while they must be 


most reluctant to permit its absorption 
into the United Arab Republic of Egypt 
and Syria. Israel, in its turn, cannot 
view with equanimity the prospect of 
the west bank of the river Jordan being 
occupied by forces which are under the 
direction of the United Arab Republic. 
Generally, such occupation would block 
a constructive solution of the refugee 
problem and would constitute a grave 
threat to peace. The situation is ripe 
for action by the international com- 
munity. 


|' is now recognized that the Kingdom 
of Jordan can be preserved only if it 
is relieved of the larger part of its 
unruly refugee population. This can be 
done by declaring the bulk of Arab 
Palestine, that is, those parts of the 
present Kingdom of Jordan which are 
situated west of the river Jordan, as 
United Nations territory and by putting 
this territory under the exclusive 
sovercignty of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly. This will enable the 
RRA to undertake the task of repatria- 
tion and resettlement unhampered by 
terroristic interference. If the work of 
the RRA should proceed satisfactorily 
in this area, which harbors more than 
one half of all the former Palestinian 
refugees, considerable pressure will 
thereby be exerted to extend the same 
procedure to the refugees who live in 
the Gaza strip, in Lebanon and else- 
where. It should be noted that the U.N. 
regime which I propose will in no 
way prejudge the question of the future 
sovereignty over the various parts of 
Arab Palestine. Rather, it will postpone 
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the decision during the period in which 
the normalization of the status of the 
present Palestinian refugees takes pre- 
cedence over all other problems. 

The question of a more final disposi- 
tion will have to be kept in abeyance, 
except perhaps for the Old City of Je- 
rusalem and the surrounding area, 
which contains the holy sites of Juda- 
ism, Christianity and Islam. This area, 
small in size but great in memories and 


REPERCUSSIONS OF 


(Continued from page 11) 
istence of such a neutral bloc and 
seek to regain some influence over its 
policy through more friendly diplomatic 
and economic means. They will no 
longer seek to isolate President Nasser 
but rather hope that his foreign policy 
may be diluted by closer association 
with other Arab states and leaders. 
The Arab unity movement having de- 
monstrated power of attraction, 
they may see it as more important that 
an eventual common Arab policy 
should be really neutral and moderately 
conducted than that it should be pushed 
towards the Soviet bloc or extremism 
for the sake of maintaining Western 
alliances in particular corners of the 
Arab world. Whether they will go 
further and seek some general under- 


its 
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potentialities, should be declared a 
United Nations territory in perpetuity. 
If these things can be done — and it 
is likely that events will push us in 
this direction at any rate — the sugges- 
tions contained in the report may be 
brought to fruition. Good results may 
then be born of the present turmoil, 
and a great work of pacification initiat- 
ed. I see no reason why Israel should 
not welcome such a development. 


THE IRAQI REVOLT 


standing with Nasser over political 
evolution in remaining areas of potent- 
ial conflict in the Persian Gulf and 
southern Arabia, and over Egyptian 
policy in Africa, remains to be seen. 
They may still consider such an under- 
standing impossible to achieve, but 
without it Anglo-American relations 
with a Nasserite bloc are likely to re- 
main strained. 

The role of the United Nations in 
this process may be more that of a 
“lightning conductor” than a “watch- 
dog”: to enable the internal adjust- 
ments of the Arab world to take place 
with the minimum violence between 
the Arab states themselves and with 
the least danger of conflict between 
the Arabs and other states or between 
the Great Powers. 








A DIALOGUE BEGINS 

Along the walls of the Hall of the 
Five Hundred in the Palazzo Vecchio, 
scene of the recent Florence talks, 
stand sculptured marble groups by Vin- 
cenzo de’Rossi, representing the Labors 
of Hercules. At one end of the room 
is Michelangelo's powerful group re- 
presenting the Victory of Virtue over 
Brute Force. These art masterpieces 
could almost symbolize the recent dis- 
cussions. It was a true Labor of Hercu- 
les on the part of Professor La Pira 
and the Italian Government “to bring 
Arabs and Jews, Frenchmen and Al- 
gerians together for the first time,” 
to quote the influential Italian paper 
Il Popolo. But Virtue was almost over- 
come by Brute Force, in the shape of 
political divisions thrust crudely into 
the forefront of what was meant to 
be primarily an intellectual, cultural and 
spiritual dialogue. Our own Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs contributed to the 
near-wrecking of the conference by try- 
ing to impose official personages upon 
a meeting whose whole value lay in its 
informality. 

Anyone who attempts to judge the 
success of this conference by the news- 


MONTH 
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MONTH 


paper reports (which, in the Israeli 
press, were often wilfully misleading) 
misses the importance of the personal, 
unfettered and frank contacts establish- 
ed between individual Arabs, Jews, 
Europeans and North Africans. Allal 
el Fassi, Secretary of the Moroccan Istik- 
lal Party, expressed this function of the 
conference when he said: “This con- 
frontation of ideas, when everything 
else is difficult or premature, can great- 
ly aid in the rapprochement of the 
peoples and help to eliminate the 
psychological complexes, suspicion and 
fear which often give birth to concepts 
of racism and colonialism.” 

Was Florence the start of a dialogue, 
or an isolated example of goodwill ? 
A hint of the answer to this question 
was given by Adel Sabit, the well- 
known Egyptian journalist, who’ re- 
marked that Egyptians were ready to 
meet Israelis in order to discuss any- 
thing except politics. At this stage in 
Middle East affairs, this represents 
progress in comparison with the boycott 
of the past, and indicates the line to 
be taken in the future : cultural, scientific 
and other non-political topics to be 
discussed in the same atmosphere of 
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informality. The forthcoming talks in 
Fez, Morocco, in December should carry 
this dialogue in embryo a stage further. 

The Florence talks were the concrete 
expression of the policy upheld by 
NEW OUTLOOK, for the furtherance 
of which our magazine was founded. 
We welcome the initiative of all con- 
cerned, including our colleagues of the 
“Etudes Méditerranéennes.” In view of 
what we consider to be the importance 
of this meeting, we are devoting most 
of this issue to the speeches delivered 
at Florence. 

International peace will not, indeed, 
be achieved as a result of the dis- 
cussions and meetings of intellectuals 
and scientists. As a step, however, from 
the present state of the constant threat 
of war to intergovernmental negotia- 
tions, such meetings can be of great 
importance. The meeting in Florence 
was a first step and it demands a con- 
tinuation. We can hope that from dis- 
cussions on more general and non- 
committal subjects the way will be 
found to a clarification of the problems 
at issue, based on the common in- 
terest in finding a path to peace, for 
the benefit of both sides and the re- 
gion as a whole. 


A PILLAR OF BLOOD 

Nearly two years after 47 Arabs 
were killed in the village of Kafr 
Kassim on the eve of the Sinai cam- 
pain, an Israeli military court has 
handed down its verdict. Eight of the 
11 accused, all members of the Border 
Force, were found guilty of murder, 
and sentenced to prison terms ranging 
from seven to 17 years. In this import- 


ant judgment the court came down 
harshly against any attempt to white- 
wash those responsible for the revolt- 
ing slaughter of Israeli Arab citizens, 
and laid down a moral code which will 
govern the actions of Israeli soldiers 
in the future. 

The judgment has gone a long way 
to clear the stain on the name and 
honor of our country. As the London 
Observer remarks, ‘In the eyes of all 
civilized people the State of Israel will 
have increased in stature.’’ But the stain 
is still there. Well-deserved as these 
heavy sentences were, one can’t help 
feeling that not all the guilty men 
have been sentenced. Although the 
Military Court stated unequivocally 
that the initial order given by Aluf- 
Mishne Issachar Shadmi was ‘“‘clearly 
illegal,” he has not been charged 
formally, and has appeared in the trial 
only as a witness. 

The background to the crime is one 
of an uneasy truce, constant fedayeen 
attacks, and the tense eve-of-war 
atmosphere of October 29, 1956. The 
47 murdered villagers of Kafr Kassim 
were thus the most horrible and striking 
results of the war of words and deeds 
which the neighboring Arab states 
have waged against Israel for the past 
decade. But in a more immediate sense 
the dead men, women and children — 
as well as the accused — were the 
victims of the regime of limitations 
and second-class citizenship which has 
been the lot of the Arabs of Israel 
during the last ten years. As long as 
a part of the population is kept outside 
the pale, treated as a potential fifth 
column, subjected to indignities, and 
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suppressed by petty bureacracy, we 
cannot function as a healthy and de- 
mocratic state. This discrimination cuts 
at the roots of morality and human 
rights. It produces the brutal and sadist- 
ic cast of mind which made Kafr 
Kassim possible. It corrupts the exe- 
cutors of Military Government, and 
feeds the smoldering ashes of hatred. 

But there is an encouraging aspect 
to the case. The evidence presented in 
court showed clearly that the other 
units of the Border Force did not re- 
peat the tragic pattern of events enact- 
ed at Kafr Kassim. Their officers’ and 
soldiers’ ordinary instincts of sanity 
and decency prevented them executing 
an order which was so obviously in- 
human, and quiet reigned in the other 
villages of the Little Triangle. 

This other way of acting was perhaps 
the brightest ray of light in the dark- 
ness of the trial. It was proof that the 
poison of hatred and sadism had affect- 
ed only a small part of the public. The 
time is still not too late for all those 
who were shaken to the very roots of 
their being by the massacre of Kafr 
Kassim to join together in order to 
make another Kafr Kassim impossible. 

Kafr Kassim must remain a warning 
symbol of the brutal limits of intoler- 
ance, a pillar of blood carried before 
us to remind us of our collective guilt. 
It must never be repeated. 


U.N. ON THE WEST BANK 


It is interesting to note that Mr. 
Ben-Gurion, in his recent interview 
with Colonel Slade Baker of the ‘‘Sun- 


day Times,” made substantially the 
same suggestion as does Dr. Werner 
Cahanman, in a different connection, in 
his article in this issue: demilitariza- 
tion of the western bank of the Jordan 
under U.N. supervision. 


If this proposal would be taken up 
by both sides concerned, without pre- 
judice to each other's sovereign rights, 
it might offer a solution to the prob- 
lems arising out of the British with- 
drawal from Jordan. Israel is under- 
standably unwilling to see the length 
of her borders menaced by a single 
strong army in the event of Jordan 
joining the U.A.R. Extremist circles 
in Israel are calling for a repetition of 
the Sinai Campaign, this time in the 
hope of annexing the west bank of 
the Jordan. But we have not yet 
forgotten what we learnt in the Gaza 
Strip about the problems of military 
conquest and civilian rule in areas 
densely populated by Palestinian Arab 
refugees. There is the danger, too, 
that any Israeli military action against 
Jordan might have wider repercussions. 

U.N. control of the area — subject, 
of course, to the agreement of both 
Jordan and Israel — would help to 
allay Israel’s fear of encirclement. It 
would reduce the political tension in 
the Arab refugee camps, and help Jor- 
dan solve its own serious problems in 
a calmer atmosphere. Further, it would 
offset Arab apprehensions about a 
possible Israeli attack, and, by maintain- 
ing the status quo, would be a stabiliz- 
ing factor in Israeli-Arab relations. 

ISHMAEI, 





COLLOQUIUM 


Four years ago Giorgio La Pira, the idealistic 
Mayor of Florence, initiated the now-famous ‘‘Peace 
Talks”’ between citizens of countries in political con- 
flict with one another. These sessions brought to- 
gether Russians and Americans, Europeans and 
Asians, for mutual discussions which placed the 
emphasis upon common cultural and spiritual ties. 

This year's “Colloquium,’”’ which was organized in 
cooperation with the editors of ‘Etudes Méditerra- 
néennes,’’ was devoted to the links between the 
rations bordering the Mediterranean Sea. 

Though planned on a non-governmental level, the 
‘Colloquium’ inspired a great deal of interest. Both 
General Charles de Gaulle and President Gamal 
Abdul Nasser sent their greetings. H.R.H. Prince 
Moulay el] Hassan, the Crown Prince of Morocco, 
agreed to preside over the meetings, which were 
attended by such personages as El Mehdi Ben Barka, 
the President of the National Consultative Assembly 
of Morocco; Allal el Fassi, the head of the Moroccan 
Istiklal Party; Adel Sabit, the editor of the Egypt- 
fan Political and Economic Review: Georges Henein, 
a well-known Egyptian poet; French orientalists 
Professors Louis Massignon and Charles Andre 
Julien; the former Tunisian Ambassador to France, 
Mohamed Masmoude; Ahmed Boumendjel, a leader of 
the Algerian Resistance; French editor and journalist 
Dreyfus-Schmidt; and Jean Rous and Robert Barrat, 
of the editorial board of ‘Etudes Méditerranéennes.” 
High Italian government officials played an important 





role 
arose, 


in overcoming many of the dificulties which 
and many members of the diplomatic corps 


attended the sessions. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


| thank you very much for attending 
this new Florence Congress. This 
meeting, like those preceding, to which 
it is organically connected, has as its 
direct aim to cooperate, as far as it 
can, in the creation of that peace to 
which most peoples and nations aspire, 
both in the Mediterranean and in the 
world. 

But how to cooperate in creating 
peace in the Mediterranean and in the 
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world ? No participant here is invested 
with official status or political exec- 
utive power. How, then, can a meet- 
ing of this kind contribute effectively 
to such a difficult and important task? 

The answer to this question lies in 
defining exactly the meaning, the value 
and the final aims of these Mediterran- 
ean talks. To solve the problem, one 
thing must be-done: to focus the 
meeting on the present historical crisis, 
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a crisis, as we all know, that has over- 
taken human history in every dimen- 
sion, in length and in depth. 


The present crisis extends in length 
because of the appearance of new 
peoples and new nations on the stage 
of modern history. Their appearance 
has given rise to tremendous shifts in 
the essential balance of the dynamics 
of history and has changed its direction. 


This crisis extends in depth, as it 
has frightfully upset the scale of values 
by inverting, changing or simply 
weakening them in relation to the con- 
ception of man, of God and of the 
universe. It has shaken the axis around 
which the essential structure of the life 
of the individual and of peoples re- 
volves and derives either strength or 
weakness. 


This crisis extends in breadth, as it 
is not restricted to a point of the earth 
or to one people or one group of 
peoples, to one civilization or groups 
of civilizations: it takes in the whole 
world, all peoples, all the nations and 
all the civilizations which give mean- 
ing to the life of man. 

Well, seen in this perspective of a 
crisis, what fundamental significance 
does our meeting assume ? 


In my opinion the answer can be 
found by considering the common 
historical and somehow permanent 
mission that Providence has assigned 
to the peoples and to the nations which 
live along the shores of this mysterious 
Mediterranean, this enlarged Lake of 
Tiberias. This mission was given to 
us in the past; it is ours in the present, 
and from certain points of view it will 


be ours in the future, if we are faithful 
to it. 


This common historical calling or 
mission consists in the fact that our 
peoples and our nations are carriers of 
a civilization which — by virtue of the 
intrinsic incorruptibility and universal- 
ity of its essential components — con- 
stitutes a message of truth, of order 
and of good for every epoch, and, in 
a larger sense, for every people and 
for every nation. 

This civilization, maintained by the 
European, Asian and African peoples 
of the Mediterranean, is composed of 
three elements, which make it structur- 
ally eternal, as Paul Valery has so well 
analyzed it : 

1) The religious components of the 
divine revelation which has its super- 
natural source in Abraham, the patriarch 
of believers. 

The Pact of Alliance with the living 
God, the God of Abraham, of Isaac, of 
Ishmael or of Jacob, constitutes the 
starting point, the orientation pole and 
the structural axis of the peoples and 
nations of the Christian and Ishmaelic 
civilizations. 


The synagogue, the cathedral and the 
mosque constitute the axis around 
which peoples, nations and civiliza- 
tions originating from Abraham are 
built. 


2) The metaphysical component 
elaborated by the Greeks and by the 
Arabs. To this is due the immense 
treasury of ideas that form a well- 
ordered vision of the world, essentially 
theological and metaphysical, and which 
constitutes beauty itself, the intellectual 
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and artistic beauty whose exponents are 
our peoples and our nations. 

3) The juridical component elabor- 
ated by the Romans. To them we owe 
the construction of a juridical and 
political order, the first element of 
which constitutes the essential texture 
ia which any reai social and human 
order finds expression. 


N° the intrinsic incorruptibility 
and universality of these three 
components of the civilizations, with 
which our peoples have been entrusted, 
have enabled this civilization to carry 
on for centuries and generations with- 
out danger of definitive changes or 
essential breakage. 

Like any living organism, this juridic- 
al component can integrate and order 
within its system new elements of 
technique, of economics, of culture and 
of politics that history presents, and it 
gives them their right place and value. 

It is owing to this intrinsic vitality 
and power of adaptation to all places, 
to all times and to all civilizations, that 
this juridical component constitutes an 
ever-valuable message to all peoples, to 
all nations and to all civilizations on 
earth. It is a message whose value 
appears greater especially at this juncture 
in the history of the world. 

A historical genesis of so many 
peoples is in process; in all the contin- 
ents new civilizations are arising; deep 
changes, new developments, essential 
shifts are taking place in the social, 
economic and technical structures of all 
the peoples and nations on earth. The 
organic entente that unites one people 
to another in every sector of existence 


— in social, political and cultural 
fields — is for ever growing stronger. 
While all this is happening, the message 
of this civilization, of which we are 
the bearers, appears timely and pro- 
mising; this message appears to the 
conscience of the Mediterranean peoples 
in the light of a duty to be fulfilled 
in the spirit of love towards all the 
other peoples and nations of the world. 

Weil, what the the premises upon 
which the success of this mission rests? 
How respond faithfully to this high 
call ? 

Evidently the answer is: peace, friend- 
ship and solidarity between Israel and 
Islam; peace, friendship, and solidarity 
among Christian and Arab nations and 
the Israeli nation. 

Further, this Mediterranean peace 
shall be the beginning of peace among 
all the nations of the world. 

When this Mediterranean peace, and 
peace among all nations, is achieved, then 
we shall remember with a feeling of 
exultation the divine messages of peace 
that already resounded on these same 
Mediterranean shores: the peace that 
the Angels announced in Bethlehem ; 
the peace announced by Christ on the 
day of his resurrection ; the peace that 
is the central characteristic of Islam. 
The vision of the prophet Isaiah will 
judge the nations and will act as a 
moderator among peoples: “...and they 
shall beat their swords into ploughshares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks, 
nation shall not lift up swords against 
nation, neither shall they learn war 
any more.” 

Herein lies the value, the aim and the 
efficacy of these Mediterranean talks : 
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to take stock conscientiously of the 
common mission and of the common 
calling, for the good of all the peoples 
and of all the nations and of all the 
civilizations of the world, entrusted by 
Providence to all the peoples and na- 
tions living along the shores of this 
enlarged Lake of Tiberias ! 


Common peace is the premise for 
the exercise of this mission and the 
faithfulness of this calling. 

Dreams ? Illusions ? No; they are 
a reality destined to come true soon, 
with God's blessing and men’s good 
will. 

Spes contra spem ! 


GREETINGS OF ITALIAN GOVERNMENT 


| n the presence of the Head of our 

State, whom I respectfully greet, 
I have the agreeable task of express- 
ing the satisfaction of the Italian Go- 
vernment on the arrival in Florence of 
so many welcome guests, convened here 
to meditate on the circumstances that 
have given the Mediterranean peoples 
common inestimable values, and _ to 
ponder on the duty to make a con- 
scious effort in order to defend and to 
preserve them. 


To the illustrious citizens of so 
many nations I have the pleasure to 
convey the hearty greetings of the 
Italian Government and of the Italian 
people, while I express again the cer- 
tainty that we shall enlarge the fertile 
field of action 
cultivating with our 


that we have 
faithful allies. 
Ours is an effort for peace in security, 
for enlarging and strengthening the 
bonds of friendship among all the 
peoples that deem it an honor to be 
the friends of Italy and that appre- 
ciate her work. 


been 


I want to ask all those here conven- 
ed to take back to their country, to 
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their fellow citizens and to their go- 
vernments, the live echo of the will 
for peace that animates the Italian 
Government and the Italian people. I 
ask them to take back home the tes- 
timony of our constant struggle in 
seeking opportunities and means to 
extend the area of prosperity and free- 
dom in the world at large, and espe- 
cially on the Mediterranean shores. 
The memory of 


events in 


common hervic 
this arca filis one with 
confidence in the continuation of the 
talks that have started 
today. 


in Florence 


The passionate search for what can 
naturally unite us will certainly induce 
us to cultivate those supreme values 
without which there is only ephemeral 
success, disappointment and grief. 

May the reasons which have brought 
you here inspire you to continue the 
work when you are at home again. 

If any difficulties arise — as they 
are liable to do —- I hope you will 
overcome them, encouraged by the 
certainty that Italy will go on helping 
you in your noble efforts. 








FAMILY OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 


HASSAN MUSNY ABDUL WAHAT 


Ww the people of North Africa speak of the “sea,” it is the Mediterranean 
alone that they mean. For them the sea is the Mediterranean. 

It is necessary to talk of it as of a living organism, for it is a living sea. 

It is an environment; scientists would say: ‘‘a culture.” 

It is a people. Sometimes it is almost a nation. 

Oceans or seas are almost always obstacles in man’s way; hostile barriers, 
disquieting and repulsing infinites. 

The Mediterranean, on the contrary, calls; it invites one to travel; it 
offers itself as a road leading everywhere; it is the easy path, rapid, straight, 
uniting lands instead of separating them ; it is a beautiful highway and a good 
hospice; it nourishes its voyagers, carries their burdens and gently lulls their 
waking hours and their dreams. 

Because the Mediterranean is a long stretch of water drawn out in latitude 
from the West to the East, relatively narrow, it enjoys an even climate, 
agreeable and warm. 


Strongly colored, beautiful to the eye, most often perfectly calm, with- 


out tides, sand-bars or tidal waves, without even long winds blowing always 


in the same direction, it knows nothing of the furious tempests of Cape 
Horn, of fog and icebergs. 

In sum — the most propitious, the most humane of seas, the most 
maternal. The home of the little coasting vessels: the seaman can create his 
art without fear, perfect his instrument at leisure, try out his methods of 
navigation before setting out on adventures and planetary expeditions. 

However, it must not be imagined to be a quiet “swimming school.” 
The winds are strong, fast and fantastic. Sometimes the waves grow deeper, 
choppier and even violent. But the bad weather does not last long. There 
are never any extended storms; very soon the calm air makes the billows fall. 

The human mover, the effort of the man of the sea, made it possible to 
navigate on its so-often becalmed water when scarcely a breeze stirs the air. 

The oar-ships which perhaps had their first vogue on the Nile became 
the great war fleets of the Mediterranean, the navies ranged in battle and 
in race-course. 


About this beautiful sea, geography shows the three old continents 
carefully assembled in an ellipse. 


Ancient Asia, wise and mystic, rising on her plateaux in the shelter of 
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her deserts; proud and distant but flowering luxuriously and strongly scented; 
Asia rich in immemorial empiricisms and enchanting secrets. 

Africa, broad and disconcerting, fertile in surprise, ferocious and savage, 
burned by sand and sun; Africa with its Egyptian oasis, so pious and discip- 
lined, so organized, and round about all the infinite space which we imagine to 
be empty, but where, naked feet in the dust, people are always on the move. 

Europe, diminutive and shriveled, cut by coves, islets, peninsulas and 
waterways. Her littoral pattern changes at every cable length, and on every 
shore we find a new countryside and innumerable valleys scattered like stars. 

And then there are the rivers, coming from everywhere; some torrential 
and icy, others nonchalant and warm, some gray in color, others red. The 
Nile flows from the Equator, the Rhone comes down from the glaciers. 

All about this happy sea are all the civilizations and all the barbarisms. 

It is here that history is knotted. 

Held tight by the straits of Sicily, Africa comes near to touching the 
shores of Europe; the Mediterranean divides itself naturally into two: eastern 
and western. 

But let us be careful not to conclude that the eastern sea is part of the 
Orient while the other belongs to the Occident. 

The Mediterranean, a living organism where the shores of Europe, Africa 
and Asia converge, has been the growth of a human population which is not 
European, which belongs to Africa by reflection, and which claims the Orient 
as mother. 

The people of the isles, of the ports, the diving boats, the felluccas and 
sailing ships are an oriental people. It was not in one day that this Medi- 
terranean people expanded over all the shores of the “inner sea.” A long 
time was needed, and many setbacks. It is not conscious of being one and 
the same people. It belongs to fifteen nations. Its navies are registered in 
fifteen foreign fleets, competing, hostile, inimical. It ignores its history and 
its intimate unity. 

However, it thinks and lives the same Mediterranean life, the same 
oriental life. 

What shall we say here of the Orient ? 

Let us say simply: The Orient is the sun and it is faith. 

The Orient can also be a way of poetizing the vulgarity of life, a manner 
of dreaming without sleeping, a paradoxical association of fervent religiosity 
and the most practical and calculating spirit; a mixture of extreme politeness, 
heedless wisdom, profound faith and irony; an alloy of exuberance and mystery, 
ostentation and secrecy; a love of the grandiose just as well satisfied with 
the unachieved; a penchant towards fatalism which gives way to anger and 
breaks out in vehement transports. 

(Continued on page 61) 








TOWARDS NEW JEWISH—ARAB RELATIONS 


T* unique aspect of this conference 

is that it has brought together re- 
presentatives of various countries who 
are united by a single purpose: the 
advancement of understanding between 
nations and the finding of ways to 
further this aim. 


The Middle East is today undergoing 
two important processes: a powerful 
drive towards national independence 
and freedom from colonial domination 
on the part of the nations of the area, 
and a movement towards cooperation 
and unity. There is no essential conflict 
between these two processes. Under 
the special conditions prevailing in the 
Middle East the struggle for full in- 
dependence also takes on the form of 
the social liberation of each of the 
peoples. Regional cooperation means 
economic planning, especially mutual 
exchange and study of intensive agri- 
cultural and industrial processes, joint 
exploitation of water and fuel resources, 
international programs for the develop- 
ment of irrigation, the transfer of 
populations from  densely-populated 
areas to regions without adequate man- 
power but with plentiful water and 
land. and mutual assistance in the de- 
velonment of technology, science and 
education. The harmonic synthesis be- 
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tween these two parallel processes will 
ensure their rapid and positive success. 
No national movement will fulfill its 
function unless it strives simultaneously 
for the liberation of the entire area 
from the shackles of feudalism and 
colonialism and for cooperation between 
nations. 
¥ 
RB" unity between the peoples of the 
Middle East will not come about 
through domination and exploitation. It 
can only be built on the basis of the 
nations’ free desire for self-determina- 
tion, on relations of equality and mutual 
respect for the sovereignty and territor- 
ial integrity of all nations of the area. 
If the Arab National Movement will 
turn its attention not only towards 
liberation but also to a solution of 
social and economic problems, together 
with an emphasis on cooperation and 
peaceful relations with all the nations 
of the Middle East, it will not be long 
before the Middle East will return to its 
ancient glory and again fulfill its histor. 
ic task as the cradle of ethical and 
moral values, culture and social progress. 

The Eevptian writer Hanun Yussnf 
el-Seb’ai_ recently told us that peace 
was indivisible. We could add_ that 
unity, too. is indivisible. 

Israeli-Arab neace is an essential sten 
in the consolidation of the Middle 
East’s indenendence and unitv. This is 
not onlv because Israel is an inteoral 
part of the area, but because Israel and 
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Jordan share a common fate which 
cannot be ignored. Both share the same 
sources of water, electricity and raw 
materials. And only by their joint 
exploitation can the development of 
both countries be ensured. 

As an Israeli Arab I consider it my 
duty to explain this conception. I am 
proud of my Arab origin. I regard 
myself as a member of a nation which 
has written a glorious chapter in the 
history of the human race and given it 
a wealth of cultural and scientific values. 
The Arab people gave birth to Ibn 
al-Khatab, a pioneer of democracy, Abu 
Dhar Ghoffari, one of the first social- 
ists, Ibn Rushed, Ibn Sina, Ibn Khal- 
dun, and Abu el-Alau al-Ma’ari — all 
four of them famous philosophers and 
writers. I am proud of the noble ideas 
of peace and friendship between nations 
which we find in Islam. The Koran 
says: “If they want peace, you shall 
want it too.” And it also says: “I have 
made you man and woman, I have made 
you tribes and nations, in order that 
you might know one another.” 

My pride does not rest on a lack of 
appreciation of other nations’ contribu- 
tions to human culture. We Arabs have 
always valued other cultures and learnt 
from them, without becoming assimilated. 


| am an Israeli. This does not only 

mean that I live in the State of 
Israel, but also that I have understood 
the Jewish people’s strong desire and 
need to return to its homeland, in order 
to rebuild its national life. I also undcr- 
stood the need for cooperation and 
mutual understanding between the Arab 
National Movement and the Jewish 


people. The Arabs of Israel symbolize 
this historic need for a link between 
the progressive national movement of 
the Jewish people and the Arab Na- 
tional Movement, which strives for the 
independence and unity of the Arab 
nations. We reached the conclusion 
that the historic experience of co-exist- 
ence between the two peoples was not 
possible without mutual peace and un- 
derstanding. 


This experience includes some tragic 
chapters: the colonial policy which 
divided the two nations and encourag- 
ed the reactionary and narrow national- 
istic forces; the uncontrolled influence 
of suspicion, fear and chauvinism; the 
leaders’ failure to build a common life 
in the common homeland; the partition 
episode, the 1948 war, and the tragedy 
of the refugees. The tears of the 
widows and orphans and the blood of 
the victims on both sides cry out to us: 
“No more war !” 


Every national movement carries in 
it the seeds of danger. By its very 
nature it is constructive, creative and 
liberating, but it can stray from its true 
path under the influence of negative 
factors such as chauvinism and disre- 
gard for the rights of other nations. 
A movement which should love its own 
nation and aim at peace and brother- 
hood with other nations, can all too 
easily become a movement for whom 
love of its own nation implies hatred 
of others. This risk hangs over all 
national movements, including the Arab 
and the Jewish. 


Is Jewish-Arab cooperation for the 
benefit of both peoples possible ? My 
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answer is: yes, it is. And the proof is 
that within Israel Jews and Arabs are 
fighting together in the ranks of a 
single movement working for complete 
equality and the abolition of every form 
of discrimination against the Arab 
minority. They are fighting shoulder to 
shoulder for peace and cooperation be- 
tween Israel and her Arab neighbors, 
for a neutralist policy, for Israel’s in- 
tegration among the nations of the 
Middle East and the Afro-Asian family 
of nations on the basis of peaceful co- 
existence and mutual respect for each 
country’s autonomy and territory. They 
work side by side for the solution of 
all existing disputes by peaceful means, 
through patient negotiations without 
prior conditions, in order to attain a 
state of peace which will guarantee the 
just claims of each nation. _ 

Every year which goes by without 
any efforts to attain peace through 
negotiation makes the finding of a 
solution to the tragic refugee problem 
more difficult. 

If Jewish-Arab cooperation is possible 
inside Israel, then we can hope for 
Israeli-Arab cooperation for the neutral- 
ization of the Middle East, its removal 
from the sphere of the cold war, the 
arms race, Great Power rivalry, and 
colonial exploitation — and for in- 
dependence and development. 


believe that the Israeli Arabs have a 
special mission to perform. Because 

of the complicated situation in which 
they find themselves, they can serve as 
a bridge between the two nations. They 
live together with the Jewish people, 
which is building its homeland at a 


rapid pace. A mew Arab generation 
has grown up in Israel, a generation 
inspired by the Arab language and 
culture, yet at the same time familiar 
with and influenced by the Hebrew 
language and culture. In an atmosphere 
of equality and non-discrimination with- 
in the State of Israel and of less tension 
in the area, this generation could play 
the historic role of the bridge of peace 
and understanding between the two 
cultures, which have more than once in 
the course of history met and fertilized 
one another. The meetings of these 
two nations in the past were not sullied 
by blood and strife. They met in Anda- 
lusia, in the Golden Age of science 
and culture. They met in Iraq, the 
center of enlightenment, and _ these 
encounters led to understanding, hap- 
piness and prosperity. 

The unity between the Arabs and 
Jews in the common struggle, whether 
in a political party such as Mapam, on 
a basis of complete equality, or within 
a common organization, such as the 
Jewish-Arab Association and its review 
“NEW OUTLOOK,’ does not mean 
that the Arabs are losing their national 
identity. Friendship between nations 
does not conflict with their national 
existence. I am happy to be able to 
tell you that the Arab Pioneer Youth 
Movement in Israel, which cooperates 
with the Israeli pioneering youth move- 
ment, recently initiated an important 
cultural enterprise: an Arab publish- 
ing house, which will publish the finest 
works of classical and modern literature. 

Israel and the Arab states are living 
today in a state of fear: Israel in fear 
of the Arab world’s plans to destroy 
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her, and the Arab states in fear of 
Israel’s alleged plans for expansion. 
But fear only complicates the problem. 
I am convinced that the two nations 
really want peace, a quiet life and 
happiness for their children. When we, 
the Arabs of Israel, act as a bridge of 
peace, we are not estranging ourselves 
from the Arab world or out Arab 
brothers, who are struggling for their 
independence and liberation. I am cer- 


tain that this mission of ours will 
succeed, because it is directed at peace 
and not at war, at equality and not at 
domination. When I turn to the Arab 
people, striding towards their own in- 
dependence, freedom and unity, and 
call upon them to work for understand- 
ing and peace, I am certain that in so 
doing I am giving expression to the 
most vital and historic interests of al? 
the nations of the Middle East. 


MAGHREB—LAND OF PEACE AND COOPERATION 


| should have been more at ease had 

I to speak only of Morocco, which I 
know intimately. But the community of 
thinking, aims and destiny of the three 
peoples of North Africa and their re- 
spective liberation movements is such 
that whatever one says about one people 
necessarily applies to the three, and 
vice versa. Moreover, the subject we are 
treating —- peace and cooperation — 
is closest to our hearts, and thus more 
difficult to treat with the economy and 
restraint required. 

Our will to cooperation and peace 
springs directly out of the necessity of 
fact. It is the same as that of all the 
peoples emerging and regaining their 
independence, or in the process of 
doing so, who will not shrink from any 
means of doing so by peaceful negotia- 
tions, openly and with full dignity. 
For how can one imagine that those re- 
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sponsible for the destiny of their na- 
tions could lightheartedly accept the 
path of violence at the risk of attain- 
ing the sovereignty of a tired people 
and an exhausted land. 

The liberation movements see the 
prolongation of war decimating their 
membership and their national economy 
weakened by the continuous hemorrhage. 
Moreover, they understand that they are 
thereby made more vulnerable to yet 
other forms of exploitation. Never- 
theless, they hold firm under their un- 
avoidable task. But the same time they 
do not deny their raison d’étre and 
their true ideal. 

As for the people who have already 
achieved their independence, their will 
to peace and cooperation is all the 
more resolute in the light of the heavy 
tasks ahead. For it will not be the 
work of a day — to catch up with the 
century-long lag by building an expand- 
ing and well-working economy; by rais- 
ing the standard of living, the social and 
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cultural level of the population, and 
constituting a true democracy. The 
emerging peoples of the Mediterranean 
are especially conscious of the mission 
awaiting them — together with their 
fellows in civilization — to place their 
common heritage of justice, equality and 
humanism at the service of a world 
living under the constant threat of a 
catastrophic war. 

But such a role could not be played 
properly unless all the people, the 
former colonizers and the colonized, 
find again the way to free and fruitful 
cooperation. Hence the firm deter- 
mination of North Africa to recover 
her full sovereignty and to restore the 
splendor of her civilization and peace. 

In Morocco our desire for peace was 
strengthened by more than three centur- 
ies of aggression, coming at times from 
Spain, at times from Portugal and Otto- 
man Turkey. This aggression came 
upon us after our country had known 
the most brilliant period of its history, 
in which she also offered a haven to 
the wandering Jewish communities. War 
and the blockade of our ports were the 
direct cause of our economic stagnation, 
our external trade and foreign rela- 
tions suffering a mortal blow. The 
cities saw their activity sag and agri- 
culture, regressing to a primitive state, 
remained the principal sector of the 
economy. 

War was the principal factor in the 
weakening of the central power and the 
strengthening of local particularism. 
Finally, war, by mobilizing the total 
energy of our people, by choking the 
cities, struck a mortal blow to our 
cultural and scientific institutions. 


Our country, conquered by Ibn Ra- 
shid, Ibn Khaldoun and others, became 
the center of charlatanism and supersti- 
tion, backward forms which alone seem 
to have held the attention of foreign 
observers and have led to the most 
untrue judgments on Islam. But Islam, 
once given a chance to return to its 
sources, is capable of resuming its 
dynamic form and still remaining faith- 
ful to its progressive ideals. 

If we are now bitterly gathering the 
fruits of that period, and if we are 
most conscious at present of what we 
have lost because of war and isolation, 
how can we not be passionately devoted 
to peace and free cooperation, condi- 
tions indispensable for the long march 
we must undertake ! 

The humiliating conclusion to that 
period was our colonial subjugation. But 
with the latter we had not finished 
suffering the consequences of a state 
of war. For imperialism was none other 
than a state of permanent aggression 
for our people — armed aggression 
which provoked more than thirty years 
of resistance during the forty-four years 
of the Protectorate in Morocco. It was a 
spiritual aggression, accompanied by a 
policy of complete depersonalization and 
systematic struggle against our language 
and our secular values. 

In Algeria this struggle continued 
even longer. Militarily it lasted more 
than forty years, to be resumed today 
under new conditions. On the spiritual 
and political plane, our Algerian broth- 
ers constantly refused to accept any 
nationality but the Algerian, in spite 
of pressures and even material ad- 
vantages that French citizenship offer- 
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ed. From 1830-1944 there were not 
more than seven thousand (7,000) Al- 
gerians (out of an estimated popula- 
tion of 9 million) who had accepted 
French citizenship. These multiple 
aggressions directed against the people 
of the Maghreb had to run aground in 
the face of national unity and the 
vitality of these people, who derived 
from this struggle an extremely vital 
new social and political consciousness; 
and this is actually the best pledge for 
the building of a North African en- 
semble anxious to resume its place in 
the world and to work for the con- 
solidation of peace. 

Can one offer better proof of our 
orientation towards peaceful coopera- 
tion than the programs worked out on 
the morrow of the Independence Day 
of the liberation movements of Moroc- 
co and Tunis, which set forth a policy 
of economic development capable of 
raising the standard of living of the 
population and of making improve- 
ments which were long overdue ! 

This standard of living is translated 
into terms of an average income of 
20,000 francs per annum in the greater 
part of our country. But, contrary to 
former estimates, North Africa as a 
whole does not present an insoluble 
demographic problem, and the differ- 
ence between the unexploited resources 
and the existing wealth enabling us to 
improve our mode of living is fortunate- 
ly real. This is all the more true con- 
sidering that we inherit a solidly based 
colonist population possessing a 
standard comparable to any of the 
developed countries and, if its resources 
were rationally placed at the service 


of the needs of our people, then our 
march toward progress would be great- 
ly accelerated. 

We have already opened a long 
range operation in the rural areas 
which still contain three quarters of our 
population, subjected for centuries to 
slavery to the climate and to difficult 
conditions of work. 

H.M. King Mohammed has — 
undertaken the task of explanation and 
the fellahs have enthusiastically welcom- 
ed the organization of village manage- 
ment committees to work the land in 
common, removing existing barriers 
and reconstituting land limits after the 
tractors put at their disposal by the 
government have ploughed. Thus each 
of these small farmers pursues the 
cultivation of his land individually, with 
progressively larger accruing returns 
assuring him a higher standard of 
living and a deeper understanding of 
his stake in cooperation. 


B'' we are highly conscious of the 

fact that only a policy of indust- 
rialization will enable us to break the 
vise of underdevelopment. In Morocco, 
as well as in Tunis, we are undertaking 
a broad study of the actual possibilities 
of expanding basic industry, exploita- 
tion of new materials and national re- 
sources, and manufacturing consumer- 
goods for the local market. 

These are some of the many fields 
which demonstrate our real determina- 
tion to orient our people towards the 
constructive long range tasks which offer 
a wide field for peaceful cooperation, 
especially to the technically advanced 
peoples in the Mediterranean basin. This 
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is why we are anxious to create the con- 
ditions for a flourishing cooperation 
which we feel reside in the building of a 
seal democracy, by associating the masses 
directly in the work undertaken. Is 
not the clearest manifestation of this 
concern, this cornerstone of our de- 
mocracy, expressed in our wish that the 
rural and urban commune become the 
true social and. economic cell of the 
Maghreb of tomorrow ? 

In Algeria also, the National Libera- 
tion Front, without waiting for com- 
plete liberation and devoted as it is 
to the restoration of the Algerian State, 
is nevertheless, parallel with the milit- 
ary operation, carrying on the real 
foundation of democratic institutions in 
the areas controlled by the Army of 
Liberation. Numerous foreign observ- 
ers with the Algerian Maquis have 
witnessed the success of the Front in 
this work, which is transforming the 
Douar (Arab tent village) into a basic 
cell directed by an elected assembly and 
responsible for the conduct of local 
affairs. 

The creation of such conditions in 
Algeria, Morocco and Tunis aims not 
only at the economic, social and politic- 
al development of the people of the 
Maghreb, but also permits the free 
flourishing of the communities, espec- 
ially French, which struck root on the 
southern shore of the Mediterranean, 
or those who would wish to establish 
themselves on this famously hospitable 
shore, as long as they respect its sover- 
cignty. The assurances of responsible 
Moroccans and Tunisians following the 
events of March 1956, the courteous be- 
havior and solicitude of our people to- 


ward their erstwhile ‘“‘protectors,” the 
discipline and-sense of responsibility of 
the trade unions connected with foreign 
enterprises, which our Minister of 
Economy still regards as national enter- 
prises, were eloquent testimony to our 
will to create in North Africa the 
framework for peaceful and prosperous 
cooperation. 

Can one cite a finer example than 
the one we offer in adopting for our 
own education and national culture an 
orientation that leaves much scope for 
the French disciplines and language ? 
All these tasks, essentially of a con- 
structive nature, awaiting responsible 
leaders in the three countries of the 
Arab Maghreb, make peace a necessary 
condition for success. 

All those willing and anxious to see 
the development of a life of dignity, 
prosperity and harmony in this Western 
part of the Mediterranean must work 
to eliminate the factors of war con- 
fronting the people in Algeria, where 
the aftermath of colonial administra- 
tion constitutes a great handicap in 
our march towards full development. 
For the Maghreb will only become a 
land of peace and cooperation when 
the principal obstacle — the war in 
Algeria — will cease to exist. 

We think that now the conditions 
are more favorable than heretofore. The 
formation of the provisional govern- 
ment of the Republic of Algeria, pro- 
claimed on September 19, 1958, is a 
new factor of great importance in the 
sincere search for peace. The French 
leaders have now before them a spokes- 
man who has demonstrated his worth 
and legitimacy by the unanimous support 
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unceasingly accorded him by the Alger- 
ian people for more than four years. 

The new French constitutional re- 
forms, in granting extended powers to 
the executive and in abolishing certain 
parliamentary practices that once kept 
the responsible French under the 
pressure of the highest bidders, allow 
the government to put an end to a 
useless and murderous war. 

The Government of H.M. Mohammed 
has shown the new positive elements 
for all to see, when, upon recogniz- 
ing the new government of Algeria, it 
renewed the offer of good offices made 
in November 1957 by H.H. the King 
and President Bourguiba, which France 
has so far not considered. 

The voice of foresight tells us to go 
ahead with this will to peace of the 
North African people and to make the 
most of the new opportunities. 

The Maghreb will be a land of real 
peace when the aftereffects of colonial 
tule, such as the frontier questions or 
problems raised by certain privileges 
and monopolies, will become a thing of 
the past and make cooperation possible. 

The feeling of certain French leaders 
that a liberal policy is the policy of 
surrender has no foundation in fact. 
For we can affirm today, after three 
years’ experience of Moroccan and Tu- 
nisian independence, that the economic 
and cultural chances for France are from 
all observations much stronger than in 


the past. The French colony actually 
enjoys a more secure position than 
previously. The same may be said of 
the evacuation of French troops. Far 
from lessening the influence of France, 
the withdrawal has created conditions 
for cooperation and assistance on a 
lasting basis. The same is true for Spain 
and the United States. 


— in this region will be finally 
consolidated in a decisive way 
through the foundation of an Arab 
Maghreb which not only answers the 
aspirations of the North African peop- 
les, but which has become a necessity 
in the present European and _inter- 
national situation. It is an indispens- 
able condition for the success of 
the policy of non-dependence which 
we have chosen, and which is the best 
way to safeguard peace and guarantee 
our friendship with all peoples. 

Here is the concrete basis for co- 
operation and the consolidation of 
peace: the Arab Maghreb, free and 
united, supported by the Sahara, having 
become a source of prosperity and un- 
derstanding, will be at the height of 
its destiny — which is to be at the 
same time a haven of flourishing civiliza- 
tion, a connecting link between the 
Mediterranean and the New Africa, and 
thus a powerful bastion of peace in 
the world. 


The editors of NEW OUTLOOK have decided to devote the major part of 
this issue to the recent Colloquium in Florence, For this reason we have been com- 
pelled to postpone publication of most of the scheduled articles, as well as some 
of the regular features. These will appear next month. 





CULTURAL VALUES OF THE MONOTHEISTIC 
CIVILIZATIONS 


hen did the Mediterranean begin 
to function as a mediator between 
the surrounding nations ? It doubtlessly 
started after the Romans had taken 
possession of the Mediterranean coasts, 
so that Caesar referred to it matter-of- 
factly as “nostro mari’; in other words, 
since the time when all the countries 
bordering the Mediterranean were turn- 
ed into provinces of one single Empire. 
In fact, this Empire could not even last 
undivided up to when the German 
tribes invaded Italy and Rome was con- 
quered; yet even after the partition the 
Pax Romana remained unbroken. 
Rome has to be credited with more 
than having, in its capacity as an 
Empire, established peace amongst the 
countries around the Mediterranean. The 
army, the organization of administra- 
tion and transport, and, last but not 
least, the jurisdiction of Rome, were in- 
strumental in establishing this Empire 
on a lasting basis. But no less a merit 
of the Romans and one of far-reaching 
historical consequences was that within 
their Empire they left the non-Roman 
forces uninhibited to develop the in- 
tellectual sphere of culture. Arts, science 
and philosophy were of Greek origin; 
even Latin literature developed to an 
almost complete imitation of Greek 
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models. And as far as religion is con- 
cerned, Rome was tolerant to an extent 
which, to my knowledge, can only be 
compared with that of Islam. Even 
ancient Egypt, up to the present, lives 
on by virtue of a most important in- 
stitution: our calendar is that of the 
Egyptians and, essentially unchanged, 
is still in use. Thanks to Caesar's and 
Pope Gregory's reforms it is decisively 
superior to the Jewish and Islamic 
calendars, inasmuch as it is dependent 
on the revolution of the sun alone and 
has turned the months into a mere 
arithmetical system of units which are 
entirely independent of the lunation. 
Consequently the culture of all 
Mediterranean nations was, in its pro- 
fane sphere, formed under the in- 
fluence of the ancient Egyptians, Greeks 
and Romans. Yet the Greeks themselves 
confess to a certain indebtedness on 
their part towards the people of Asia 
Minor and Central Asia; and recent re- 
search reveals numerous cases of con- 
tributions made particularly by Iranian 
cosmology and Babylonian mathematics 
and astronomy. It is impossible to state 
with any amount of certainty when 
Greek culture started to expand beyond 
the Mediterranean territory in its stricter 
sense; in any cases this dates back to 
long before Alexander’s expedition, the 
time which we regard as the beginning 
of Hellenistic culture in Asia. Results 
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of Oriental intellectual activities which 
flooded the Greek regions reach back 
at least to the time of Ionian coloniza- 
tion on the Asia Minor coast. It is 
most characteristic that those whom we 
know to be the oldest Greek scholars 
were Ionians from Miletus, and that 
the “Father of History’ was Herodotus 
from Halicarnassus; both towns were 
in Caria. 

And it is the Orient where the other 
great component of the culture of the 
Mediterranean people originated, one 
which has not yet been mentioned : the 
monotheistic religion. How the Orient- 
al religions permeated the Roman 
Empire and acquired official tolerance 
has been told in Francois Cumont’s 
well-known book. However, historical 
importance has to be seen in the fact 
that none of those religions had the 
power to determine the religious aspect 
of the Empire permanently. Neither 
Mithras nor Isis, neither the Magna 
Mater nor Bel, have ever achieved a 
decisive preponderance within the 
Roman Empire; not even Manichaeism 
and its interpretation of the cosmic 
evolution and the place of man therein, 
an interpretation which greatly convinc- 
ed a world growing old and in need 
of redemption, the Manichaeism to 
which originally homage was done 
even by men like Augustine, this 
Manichaeism could not survive in the 
long run either, to say nothing of the 
Greek and even the Roman Pantheon. 
30 years after the first attempt at 
partitioning the Empire into an Eastern 
and a Western half and 60 years be- 
fore the final partition, Emperor Con- 
stantine embraced Christianity, in spite 


of his grandfather Diocletian who 
only a short while before had under- 
taken a last desperate bloody struggle 
to suppress it. 


hat is the significance of all this? 
It means that there was an Em- 
pire where organization, technical accom- 
plishments and luxury were highly de- 
veloped, where the capitals offered the 
most precious products of all countries 
of the world then known. Only beyond 
the Euphrates this Empire’s power of 
expansion met with invincible barriers 
placed by the only opponent of equality. 
However, when a new power appeared 
on the stage of universal history — 
the “barbarians” who penetrated from 
the North — no God who embodied 
cosmic forces, no anthropomorphic God 
at all, not even a cosmic drama played 
by hypostatic spiritual forces, wielded 
enough firmness to guarantee to man 
in a world become unprincipled a new 
appropriate conception of his own ex- 
istence, something he needed more 
urgently than his daily bread. 

At the beginning of Rome we find 
Jupiter, Mars and Quirinus, at the end 
God, Father, Son and the Holy Spirit. 
The God who was originally conceived 
by the Jewish People at the Eastern 
shore of the Mediterranean, a God who 
guided universal and who, 
as Ruler of the Universe, demands of 
man a moral conduct of life, a life 
no longer to be based on philosophy 
alone, the Jewish man from Nazareth 
whose expiatory death guaranteed re- 
demption of the trespasses and who was 
therefore deemed deserving of a seat 
in heaven at the right of the Father, 


history 
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the spiritus sanctus vivificans qui ex 
patre filioque procedit, qui locutus est 
per prophetas; this trinity was destined 
in the Roman universe to take the 
place of the ancient Roman local trinity. 

In 476 Rome fell booty to the Nord- 
ic barbarians. The center of the Empire 
had gravitated to the East long ago. 
Constantinople perpetuates the name 
of the above-mentioned Emperor who 
had turned Christianity into the relig- 
ion of the Roman Empire. Not long 
after, Rome’s great rival Persia went 
through a similar experience of relig- 
ious revolution. Scarcely 150 years after 
the fall of Rome, Muhammed establish- 
ed the community of Medina which 
was fated to conquer the Persian King- 
dom and even large parts of India, to 
occupy the whole of Roman Africa 
and Spain, to penetrate into Gaul and 
to turn Sicily into an intellectual center 
which still proved its power of attrac- 
tion and radiance during the time of 
the Normans and Hohenstauffens. Is- 
lamic and Byzantine creative genius 
have left a lasting mark on Christian 
and Jewish occidental art. 


uhammed never denied any rela- 

tionship between his religious con- 
ception and that of the Jews and 
Christians. Musa and Isa are prophets 
preceding him. Ibrahim established the 
Ka’aba; and while from Abraham Gei- 
ger’s book of 1833 until Tor Andrae’s 
investigations and even up to the pre- 
sent, Jewish and Christian elements 
within Islam are being rendered 
more and more apparent, an explana- 
tion may already be found in the 
Koran: it is the Umm al-kitab on the 


Lauh mahfuz to which the homogenity 
of religions should be attributed. 

Islam never adopted the Christian 
doctrine of Trinity. Islam’s God is as 
unique and as imageless as the Jewish 
God; and also the development of its 
doctrine of religious precepts, which 
also comprises the whole of jurisdic- 
tion, is most closely related to the 
Jewish doctrine, as different as Halacha 
and Shari’a may be in detail... 

As a result of historical events the 
one God on whose identity with the 
God of the Israel prophets Christendom 
and Islam fully agree, is being worship- 
ped in three different religions. Yet 
relations between those three religious 
communities have not always been 
peaceful and are partly not peaceful 
up to the present. The same is valid for 
the relations between the people around 
the Mediterranean — people of all 
the three religions living along its 
shores who have attained _ political 
independence only a short while ago. 
Nevertheless, the exchange of cultural 
values always went its own ways, 
irrespective of the various struggles 
between ecclesiastical or political lead- 
ers and their vassals. 

... During this week of the Feast of 
the Tabernacles we are reading in our 
synagogues the Biblical book in whose 
first chapter it is written : “...The thing 
that hath been, it is that which shall be; 
and that which is done is that which 
shall be done; and there is no new 
thing under the sun.” 


A" we live in a world where or- 
ganization, technique and luxury 
have become developed to the utmost, 
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where science is entirely specialized, 
where almost everywhere the products 
of every country can be had. Again we 
witness two equal opponents, each 
one of whom puts invincible barriers 
in the way of the other’s power of ex- 
pansion. The new power which appears 
on the stage of universal history this 
time hails only partly from outside the 
Mediterranean sphere. But no expansion 
beyond the globe of man’s sphere of 
action, no apotheosis of cosmic forces, 
no elevation of a leader to the status 
of an anthropomorphic God, not even 
the dialectic drama of hypostatic mater- 
ialistic forces, yet wields enough firm- 
ness to guarantee man in a world be- 
came unprincipled the new appropriate 
conception of his own existence, some- 
thing he needs more urgently than his 
daily bread. It is his very physical 
existence that is now at stake. If in 
effect the thing that hath been is that 
which shall be, it is also true that that 
which is done is that which must 


be done. The great part played by 
scholars -— also in the “Etudes 
Méditerranéennes” —- who are versed 
in Oriental languages, likewise seems 
to indicate that an exchange of cultural 
achievements between the Mediterranean 
nations can be an important future 
factor. And we seem to be destined to 
make the words become realistic which 
we spoke in our prayer only a while ago 
on New Year and the Day of Atone- 
ment: ‘Now, therefore, O Lord our 
God, impose thine awe upon all thy 
works and thy dread over all that thou 
hast created, that all thy works may 
fear thee and all creatures prostrate 
themselves before thee, that they may 
all form one band to do thy will with 
a perfect heart: even as we know, 
O Lord our God, that dominion is 
thine, strength is in thy hand, and 
might in thy right hand, and that thy 
Name is awful over all that thou hast 
created.” 


THE MEDITERRANEAN CIVILIZATION 


p*" Valery said of European civiliza- 

tion that it was “essentially the 
result of the synthesis of Greek thought, 
Roman law and Christian morality.” 
This definition is only an incomplete 
formulation. It would gain in precision 
if it added Arab and Moslem achieve- 
ments in the rise and evolution of 
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this civilization. Greek-Latin thought 
had to make a long detour before re- 
turning to Europe. It was Baghdad, 
capital of the Abbassids, a great Moslem 
dynasty, which was the first to receive 
the Greek spiritual and cultural herit- 
age. In the 9th and 10th centuries she 
became the center of a great intellectual 
radiation, thanks to the intense activ- 
ity of translation of Greek works into 
the Arabic language. The Islamic mind 
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was awakened to a new culture, discover- 
ing Aristotle, Galen, Hippocrates etc... 
However, through Baghdad was the first 
center to receive Greek philosophy and 
thought, the movement towards Europe 
was not carried on by way of Asia 
Minor. Ancient culture followed the 
route of the Arab conquests, following 
the shores of the Mediterranean, lead- 
ing from Baghdad to Toledo and pass- 
ing through Alexandria, Tunis, Fez, 
Marrakech and Cordova. 

Toledo was then the limit of the two 
worlds — the Arab and the Christian. 
It served as a meeting place between 
Moslem thought — fertilized by Greek 
civilization — and Europe, which here 
discovered the great thinkers Alkindi, 
Alfarabi, Avicenna, and Alghazzali, 
among others. In the space of several 
decades more than 100 works were 
translated from Arabic into Latin. It 
was the translators of Toledo who were 
to transmit to Paris and Montpellier, 
about 1150, all the thought of Averroes. 

There has been a tendency to think, 
and some scholars have attempted to 
prove, that the Arab works which were 
transmitted to the Occident were limit- 
ed to translations and some commentar- 
ies. The truth is completely otherwise; 
it was really Greck-Moslem thought, 
a basic element of medieval civiliza- 
tion, which was passed on to Europe. 
It was the intellectual contribution of 
Ibn Sina and Alfarabi which brought 
to Occidental thought the philosophic 
spirit almost non-existent then in me- 
dieval Europe, and thereby provoked 
the problems which constituted the 
material of research and discussion for 
the whole 13th century. These were 


problems such as hierarchy in creation, 
the universality of matter, the composi- 
tion of matter, and the form and unity 
of the world. Thus, from its very birth, 
Christian thought swiftly assimilated 
Arab metaphysics. Besides this, the 
Arabic language was then widely known 
throughout Europe and, together with 
Latin, was the language of culture. 
Rabelais read Arabic works in the 
original. Despite the ruptures that they 
caused, the Crusades happily did not 
stop this interpenetration between the 
two cultures. Even more, there were 
also churchmen of inspired vision who 
extended tremendous efforts in order 
to facilitate this osmosis. One such was 
Archbishop Raymond, who for a long 
time directed the work of translation 
at Toledo. This work of translation 
and transmission was done with an 
objectivity and an intellectual honesty 
which testifies to a degree of tolerance 
very rare in that period. In Toledo, for 
example, for the first time, works on 
Catholic thought written by Catholics 
refer to principles of reason and to 
assertions extracted from the Moslem 
writers. 


T™ great Christians of the 12th and 
13th century, of whom I would 
almost say that they were impregnated 
with Islamic culture, and who were in 
contact with Moslem Spain, thought 
only that by utilizing other religious 
thought could they bring praise to God, 
the Single Master of the human in- 
telligence. 


That same religious and intellectual 
tolerance reigned among the Moslems 
of Spain, and was, here too, a decisive 
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factor towards the continuity of the 
penetration of Arab-Moslem thought in 
Europe. 

We must state here that though Islam 
penetrated Europe in the steps of two 
empires — the Turkish Empire which 
stretched over Eastern and Central Eu- 
rope, and the Arab Empire, which en- 
compassed the Maghreb and Andalusia 
— the effects of the last were incon- 
testably of greater influence. 

It was under this empire also that 
the Arab-Moslem civilization reached 
its peak. The inherent virtues of this 
civilization were enriched by the genius 
of the Maghreb, itself a result of the 
specific spirit of the Mediterranean. 
May I be permitted to recall here that 
this period coincided with the reign of 
the Moroccan dynasty of the Almohades. 

African Islam — I would almost say 
Occidental Islam— had Morocco as the 
chief center of radiation. Marrakech be- 
came the Baghdad of the Arab Empire 
of the Occident. Emperor Abdul Munin 
chose as his doctor and Grand Vizier 
the philosopher Ibn Tufail. Averroes 
was the consecrated commentator of 
Aristotle. The Maghreb became the seat 
of Aristotelean philosophy and of 
antique wisdom, though Arab metaphys- 
ics found a clear expression of its own 
determinism and demonstrated the 
methods of research and __ scientific 
analysis which were for a long time to 
appear to be characteristic of European 
thought. Should we not also consider 
what one calls European civilization in 
the larger perspective, one which con- 
forms more to its historic development, 
and speak then of a Mediterranean 
civilization, a synthesis of Greece, Rome, 


Judaism, Christianity and Islam ? This 
was in fact a phenomenon peculiar to 
the Mediterranean. 

...In one word, the two civilizations, 
Arab and Occidental, united to form 
a civilization sai generis: a Mediterrane- 
an civilization whose humanism is 
characterized by an attachment to a 
universal culture. 

A synthesis of Hellenism, of Christ- 
ian-Roman civilization, of Arabism and 
of Latinism, this culture deserves: the 
remarkable definition of Edouard 
Herriot: ‘Culture is what remains when 
everything else has been forgotten.” 

It is necessary, however, to remember 
that if the Occident owes much in the 
past to the Orient and to the Maghreb, 
in the field of culture as well as in 
other domains, it cannot at present 
remain indifferent to or ignore what is 
going on in the Eastern Mediterranean 
or in North Africa. This cultural com- 
plex, nourished by these two spirits of 
the Mediterranean, must develop by the 
common investment of the fruits of the 
labor and the thought of all the Medi- 
terranean peoples. 

For the rest, this confrontation of 
ideas, when everything else is difficult 
or premature, can greatly aid in the 
rapprochement of the peoples and help 
do away with the psychological com- 
plexes, suspicion or fear which often 
give birth to concepts of racism and 
colonialism. 

It is in the meeting of common 
efforts that we will find our humanism, 
based on the need for charity and 
justice, and derived from the peace 
and liberty without which there is no 
true culture. 








ALGERIA AND FRANCE 


T he interests which France may have 
in Algeria are only a result of the 
lengthy domination which she has held 
there. But whatever the difficulties met 
by the Algerian people in their desire 
for liberation, they do not contest the 
fact that France has certain real in- 
terests in Algeria. It is clear that these 
interests will have less and less chance 
of being protected if the French Gov- 
ernment persists in its colonial war of 
reconquest. These interests, especially 
when they were originally privileges, 
could be defined by negotiations and 
agreements aimed at their perpetuation. 
It is certain, in principle, that they will 
have to be submitted to revision in the 
course of detailed discussions. 

A healthy appreciation of realities, 
however, would first take into con- 
sideration the rights of the Algerian 
people, which must coexist with the 
actual interests of France. Instead of 
speaking of the defense and protection 
of the interests of the Algerian nation, 
it would be in place to reverse the 
formula and to speak of the rights of 
the Algerian nation and the factual 
interests of France. 

These interests will be protected bet- 
ter by the establishment of democratic 
institutions based on Algerian realities 
than by the maintenance of forms of 
racial domination or the elaboration of 
apparently new forms which, by means 
of legalisms which can no longer have 


ALGERIAN DELEGATE 


even the merit of custom, will tend 
only to maintain the status quo. 

Though the Algerian people are per- 
fectly aware that the era of autarchy of 
any type at all has disappeared, they 
remain none the less vigilant, convinc- 
ed that the flowering in all fields of 
the Algerian nation, of the whole 
Algerian nation without distinction of 
religion, postulates the acceptance by 
all, and by France first of all, of the 
real independence of Algeria. The Al- 
gerian people do not want to deny the 
difficulties, but they feel that economic 
needs must not drag along “de- 
pendence,” which would only be a 
frustration and the survival of a past 
about which they do not want to hear 
any more. 

In our opinion French-Algerian 
negotiations must proceed in a form 
which will leave aside ‘“‘tactics” and 
“opportunities.” It has already become 
extremely difficult to reduce the distrust 
which has accumulated since Novem- 
ber 1, 1954. In addition, not only 
is extreme competence required but 
also strict honesty and the open 
confrontation of “interests,” since it is 
true that the Algerians and the French 
no longer have anything to hide from 
each other. 

This means that it is evident that the 
destiny of Algeria depends on France, 
since this destiny will only be realized 
after the solution of independence will 
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have been achieved between France 
and Algeria. 


The future relations between our two 
countries will be a function of the 
manner in which the conflict will be 
solved : thanks to the realistic under- 
standing of a France which will have 
repudiated colonialism, or in spite of 
her, if she refuses to give up her 
colonialist immobility. 

For those who want to understand 
the characteristics of the war imposed 
on Algeria, it is simple to show that 
it is not a question of a mob revolt. 
Fundamental changes in the archaic 
structure which the colonizer has so 
carefully built up are already taking 
place and leave no room for doubt 
about the evolution of the country. 


“An unprecedented revolution is tak- 
ing place in the history of Algeria. 
When we say that tomorrow Algeria 
will be a democratic and social republic 
it is not only a matter of phraseology. 


Contrary to the accusations levelled 
against us, we turn our eyes towards 
France to the degree that her perspectives 
are perspectives of peace. We look 
towards the democrats of France and 
Europe to the extent that they accept 
the complete decolonialization of North 
Africa and the self-determination of 
its peoples, to the extent that they 
themselves remain faithful in fact to 
fixed human values. We will turn to- 
wards the Algerian minorities to the 
extent that they, freed of their superior- 
ity complex, effectively and sincerely 
agree to give the Algerian people back 
its usurped sovereignty. The criterion 
will not be the winning of double 


citizenship but the acceptance of Alger- 
ian citizenship. 

It is within the framework of these 
considerations that we can imagine the 
political future of Algeria. 

There is another reproach which has 
been levelled against us and whose 
importance we do not deny. We would 
be afraid of slandering if we saw in 
all of French cooperation, association 
and aid only more or less camouflaged 
manifestations of neo-colonialism. This 
would threaten the Franco-Algerian 
future and the development of the Eu- 
ropean minority within the Algerian 
nation. 

It is true that some opinions express- 
ed by the French on the future relations 
between Algeria and France are very 
often garbed in an allure which could 
be described as neo-colonialism. 

On this point, the Algerian people, 
with its rich experience of colonialism, 
is particularly sensitive. Only those who 
prefer to ignore “Algerian reality” will 
be astonished by this. For neo-colonial- 
ism is neither the honest renunciation 
of the former ties based on the 
monopolization of resources and on 
human exploitation, nor sincere agrec- 
ment to undertake an enterprise which 
would benefit the peoples first of all. 
Neo-colonialism very often can appear 
as an attempt to exchange economic 
extortion for the military, political and 
police domination of the colonial era. 

After the point to which Franco- 
Algerian relations have now sunk, 
the Algerian people will do all in its 
power in order to eliminate all the 
masked forms of colonialism which 
make independence an illusion. This 
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being done, the Algerian people will 
know how to distinguish in practice be- 
tween the camouflaged forms of a 
self-confessedly defeated colonialism 
and the great overtures for a fruitful 
cooperation between equal peoples. 

The independence which will be 
granted Algeria is her natural right 
which she must be given back. 


The recognition of this right does 
not exclude future relations with France 
on the part of the Algerian peopie. 

The good relations which eventually 
will be established between Algeria and 
France must be freely consented to and 
honestly defined during the course of 
honest negotiations on a strict level of 


equality. 


ISRAEL'S CONTRIBUTION TO THE MIDDLE EAST 


his conference, convened under the 

inspiring leadership of its President, 
Professor Giorgio La Pira, is meeting 
under the banner of peace and goodwill 
and a search for all that unites men 
with one another. 

The delegates from Israel bring to 
this conference a message of peace. For 
us, peace is a vision deeply embedded 
in our entire historical heritage. But it 
is not only a vision of the past. It is 
also a hope for the future. We, per- 
haps more than any other people, hate 
war, because more than any other 
people we have always paid dearly with 
our blood for every war, whether it 
concerned us or not. 

For us, peace is not merely an 
abstract slogan. It is a dynamic concept 
requiring unceasing effort, so that it 
may be filled with constructive content 
and built on strong foundations, so that 
it may become a form within which men 
can find potentialities of development 
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and progress. 

We come to this meeting from the 
region of the Middle East. Our people 
has been part of the life of that re- 
gion since the early days of civilization; 
our present and our future are bound 
up with it. We have been among those 
who formed and shaped the spiritual 
and historic nature of this part of the 
world; our history and our thought have 
been among the determinants marking 
out the special place of the Middle 
East in the civilization of mankind. We 
live in hope for the day when it will 
be given us, together with the peoples 
who are our neighbors, to restore its 
greatness and its creative power, and 
to lead its peoples forward to a future 
of wellbeing and creativity. 

We realize that today our area is 
scarred by tension, hostility and mis- 
understanding. But all this is merely 
negative, and the negative alone can 
provide no foundation for the future. 
We are bound to hope that this 
negative phase will be transitory, and 
will change its character. Our region 
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urgently needs peace, tranquility, great- 
er understanding, greater tolerance, 
greater readiness to act in cooperation 
and harmony. It needs more bread for 
the working man, more health for its 
children, more knowledge, more under- 
standing. 

Today what distinguishes our region 
is the range and intensity of the con- 
trasts within it. A glorious memory of 
the past and a sombre present. Abund- 
ant wealth beside degenerating and 
humiliating poverty. Abundant waters 
and a strangling thirst for water. Vast 
spaces and tremendous possibilities of 
development, with waste lands lapsing 
into neglect and backwardness. The 
unceasing clashes between these con- 
trasts, which are not resolved into a 
constructive synthesis, are among the 
reasons for the state of this region 
today. Yet by a policy of peace and 
constructive exploitation of resources, by 
cooperation and common planning, it 
would be possible to resolve the con- 
trast in a fruitful balanced develop- 
ment of all the potentialities of our 
region. 

We firmly believe that Israel could 
play a positive role in finding this 
essential balance and make a real con- 
tribution towards the happiness and 
progress of our area. 

As a result of the historical cir- 
cumstances under which we were oblig- 
ed to carry out the construction and 
revival of our state, we have created 
special forms of social life, we have 
established instruments of action, 
adapted specially to the conditions of 
a country under construction. We have 
carried out economic, social and cultural 


experiments whose value extends be- 
yond the confines of our own country 
alone. 

We would willingly place these ex- 
periments and the know-how we have 
acquired at the disposal of our Arab 
neighbors and of all the peoples of the 
region. It has been a real satisfaction 
to us to note that even today Israel has 
already become a focus of study and 
attraction for many peoples in Asia 
and Africa, who turn to Israel for 
cooperation, who wish to learn from 
her experience and receive her technical 
advice and assistance. But this is not 
a one-way process. While other peoples 
learn from our experience, we too 
join with them in a common search for 
the solution to common problems. 

In spite of all the burdens resting 
on our young state, we regard it as a 
moral obligation to respond to such 
requests and to give whatever assistance 
we can to our friends in Asia and 
Africa, within the limits of our modest 
resources and sometimes even beyond 
those limits. 


Fo the central problem now confront- 

ing young states which have recent- 
ly become independent or are still in 
the process of becoming independent, 
is not merely the problem of economic 
development, the problem of utilizing 
national independence as a lever for 
raising the living standards of its 
people, and of finding the means 
needed for development. The problem 
is rather how to utilize effectively those 
means once they are secured, and, in 
the gray and dull atmosphere which 
is liable to settle after the enthusiasm 
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of the liberation struggle, how to 
maintain that vision, that readiness for 
sacrifice and that perseverance which 
were aroused in the struggle, for the 
steady slow pursuit of small concrete 
daily objectives which in the long run 
add up to economic independence and 
national reconstruction. 

In other words : how to channel the 
national energies which played so de- 
cisive a role in the struggle for in- 
dependence, into paths of construction. 
How to shake off a sense of inferiority, 
how to prevent a positive and healthy 
nationalism from degenerating into 
chauvinism; how to avoid frustration, 
which in turn breeds so many econom- 
ic and social ills; and, above all, to 
raise the status and stature of the in- 
dividual so that he becomes an active 
agent of construction, with self-respect 
and a sense of responsibility to society. 

By virtue of the particular circum- 
stances of its development, Israel was 
obliged to face many of these problems 
even before it achieved independent 
statehood. Thus we developed in- 
struments for dealing with them which 
were ready to hand when independence 
came, and which therefore enabled us 
to continue with dynamic construction 
and to overcome many of the great 
difficulties which confront us. We had 
to reclaim a large part of our country 
from the desert, to absorb thousands 
of immigrants into productive employ- 
ment, to lay the basis for a healthy 
and expanding economy, and to build 
the foundations of a society based on 
freedom, equality, and construction, in 
the center of which stands the working 
man who is ready voluntarily to under- 


take obligations and _ responsibilities 
towards society, in addition to accept- 
ing rights and privileges. 

Above all, we arrived at independ- 
ence endowed with a tradition of 
pioneering, embodied in a national 
ideal of an unknown pioneer ready to 
serve the community in complete self- 
lessness and to sacrifice himself for 
its future. 

One of the central instruments in 
the building of the new Israel is its 
labor federation, the Histadrut. If I 
speak about the Histadrut in this forum, 
it is not only because I come from the 
Israel labor movement, but primarily 
because I regard the Histadrut as an 
important instrument for international 
cooperation. 

Whatever our political views, every- 
one with a realistic conception of 
modern society knows that the signifi- 
cance of organized labor is increasing 
constantly. We would all no doubt 
agree that the future of newly-in- 
dependent peoples depends to a not 
inconsiderable degree on the place and 
role of the worker as well as of the 
peasant among them, on the relation- 
ship between him and the state, on the 
extent to which he is a passive object 
or an active initiator and participant. 
So much depends on the manner in 
which the working man is freed from 
economic exploitation and social in- 
feriority; on whether he is assisted to 
achieve self-respect and respect for 
his own work and his own capacities; 
whether he is prepared to act in the 
vanguard for social emancipation after 
the achievement of political emancipa- 
tion, and whether there is a growing 
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identity between the state and its 
working people. 

It is clear that the classic form of 
trade unionism, as it has developed in 
the West following the Industrial Re- 
volution, is not well adapted to the 
needs of new countries where; on the 
one hand, the industrial proletariat 
forms a very small part of the working 
population, and on the other hand 
the traditional ideas of class struggle 
are not applicable and may even be 
harmful because they may well en- 
danger national unity. 

These peoples need a different con- 
ception of labor organization, based on 
the unity of urban and rural worker, 
on the integration of trade unionism 
with economic, cooperative and cultural 
functions, and on a conception of 
identity of interests between the worker 
and the national community. 


t seems to me that the Histadrut in 
| Israel can serve as an example of 
such a labor movement. Obviously one 
cannot speak of imitation. Every country 
has its own conditions and needs. But 
the Israel pattern contains the main 
elements of a workers’ organization 
adapted, as we have realized from ex- 
perience, in its broad lines to the needs 
of young nations. 

The Histadrut, which in Israel organ- 
izes some 55% of the population and 
controls about a third of the economy, 
has already served as the model of a 
new type of labor movement whose 


main features can provide a guiding 
line for labor organizations in Asia 
and Africa generally, and the Middle 
East in particular. 


The strength of the Histadrut lies 
in the meeting of fact and vision, in 
the simultaneous functions of defence 
of the working man and service of the 
community. 


Its power lies in its ability to trans- 
late its vision into facts, and to convert 
facts into the raw material of vision. 
The kibbutz, the moshav, these agri- 
cultural communities in which the idea 
of a just human society has achieved 
almost full expression — these have 
already become the common possession 
of many people all over the world, 
people of good will who carry in their 
hearts the hope of a better world. The 
strength of the Histadrut lies in its 
ability to maintain its faith and to 
act with perseverance and determina- 
tion, even if the goal is still far off. 


In this faith I stand today before 
this meeting, and act as the spokesman 
of the working people of Israel in 
their hope for the day when a true 
partnership shall arise between the 
working people of the Arab lands and 
of Israel, so that they may stride 
forward together towards common hopes 
and goals. And if today the way is 
still long, we will nevertheless travel 
it in determination, faith and confid- 
ence that the day of peace between 
Israel and the Arab peoples wil! come. 








SOCIETY AND CIVILIZATION 


Tt impression which I draw from 
some of the speeches is that we 
are looking mainly for reasons to re- 
assure ourselves. The emphasis has been 
put — and it is natural that it should 
be so put — on the common traits 
which have given the peoples living 
on the shores of the Mediterranean 
something of a family air. 

We have all appreciated the image 
which Professor La Pira has suggested 
in describing the Mediterranean as a 
mysterious and greater Lake Tiberias. 
But we know what lake tempests are 
like. We also know — and this is 
important — that in the Mediterranean 
we are no longer alone with- ourselves. 
The Chinese, the Americans and the 
Russians have done us the courtesy of 
interesting themselves closely in our 
affairs. Some of the changes taking 
place in the Mediterranean are reflec- 
tions of events very far from it. This 
is why I would be led to formulate 
the considerations which, beyond the 
geographical limits of the debate, touch 
on what I hold to be the more distant 
causes of our closer troubles. 

It is often said not without an appear- 
ance of reason — but an appearance 
only — that intellectuals produce ideas 
and that ideas make history. I would 
like to believe that I shall not be 
contradicted if I claim that the actual 
world as a whole is very far from the 
one we think we are making. In the 
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best of cases our aspirations serve as 
an alibi for a reality in which we are 
invited to face our consciences at a time 
when we know only usurpation and 
trickery. The relationship between faith 
and accomplishment has been broken. 
As if mystified by strange mechanisms, 
the will is compelled to turn aside into 
paths very different from those it 
chose. Things are done in which desire 
has no part. Reality claims man the 
way one takes a suitcase out of check. 
The world to which we belong does 
not belong to us. 

The great humiliation of an incom- 
plete peace constantly reminds us of 
the poverty and mockery of our means. 
We wanted an open, united and 
fraternal world, taken up with creation 
more than with power. What we have 
instead is universal contraction and crea- 
tion which more often than not is 
only in the service of power. We want- 
ed, finally, to plunge into the human 
as one plunges into clear water, but 
never has there been so much talk of 
race and blood. Destiny has become 
biologic. We wanted a human commun- 
ity without barriers, but never before 
have there been 
separating us. 

The failure of peace of which I 
spoke a little while ago and which 
every whole conscience feels to be an 
affront, an intolerable and unpardon- 
able humiliation, has delivered entire 
peoples to tragedy. For it is a tragedy 
to discover that justice is practiced in 


so many barriers 
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reverse. It is also a physical tragedy in 
the life of a people to have to submit 
to the live surgery, the cold and inept 
vivisection which consists of dividing 
countries in two. This process of vivi- 
section has not stopped since 1945. 
Countries have brutally changed their 
populations. Arbitrary and cruel lines 
have been traced in blood on the map 
of the world, and, very close to us — 
on the map of Palestine. But one 
doesn’t cut problems by cutting in two 
lands sealed and consecrated by history. 
One doesn’t solve problems by con- 
tinuing the odious tradition of displac- 
ed persons. We know very well that 
it is not the same ones who are dis- 
placed this time, but that doesn’t 
change anything, rather the contrary. 
After all, there seems to be a desire to 
forget that anti-Semitism is a strictly 
European phenomenon. It is hard to 
understand why the Arabs, of all 
people, should be called upon to offer 
reparation for the crimes of Europe. 


i. experiment of justice by the 
absurd — and I use the word 
“absurd” here obviously in all the nobil- 
ity of its Kierkegaardian sense — which 
King Solomon used in distinguishing 
between two mothers by threatening to 
give each half of the child, has been 
carried out to the end. That is to say — 
to the death of the child. King Solo- 
mon’s decision was a decision for just- 
ice, for the final and inexceptionable 
purpose of justice. The modern judges’ 
sentence is a sentence of death. This 
practice of cutting to the flesh seems 
to be coming into general practice to- 
day. But I repeat that it is a tragic 


discovery for people to see the face of 
the judge become more hideous than 
that of the executioner. I repeat also 
that the denial of justice creates a con- 
fusion, turmoil and panic within the 
hearts of the Arab people whose weight 
and amplitude the Occidental spirit 
does not always grasp. 

The European adapts himself to the 
denial of justice and immediately pre- 
pares his appeal. In a certain sense he 
enters into the game of injustice. It is 
not the same for the Arab. For him 
the denial or the parody of justice 
provokes an ontological revolution. His 
whole being is changed, as is his vision 
and the way he looks at the world. I 
also do not hesitate to say that a wound 
like the Palestinian one does not heal 
only with words. 


ike word which encourages me most 

in our present circumstance is 
“colloquium.” Until now one preferred 
to invoke the necessity for “dialogues” 
and looked for “valuable speakers.” 
Now, a dialogue is something at once 
histrionic and somehow closed. The 
good speaker is asked to be like you 
and to lend himself to the game of 
reflections in the mirror. A ‘“‘colloqu- 
ium” may perhaps be able to open 
new possibilities. Without defining its 
plans too strictly, it could begin that 
long interchange of dissimilarities that 
would aid people to try to find a 
common interest in the very object of 
their disagreement. 

The history of the relations between 
different cultures shows a continuous 
time-lag in consciousness. Generally one 
sees culture as a face, when actually 
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it is already nothing but a mask. The 
fook resting upon a human landscape 
often not far from our eyes travels less 
quickly than the light reaching us from 
lost stars which reveal their existence 
centuries late. What we believe to be 
seeing, what is explained by the guides 
or described in the manuals, is nothing 
but an optical crust. How unlimited 
our astonishment is when this crust 
cracks and we are suddenly confronted 
by stark reality ! 

This kind of surprise has marked the 
relations between countries, such as 
those lying around the shores of the 
Mediterranean, even when they were 
akin to each other. Time has played a 
deceitful role. As a matter of fact the 
process of introducing one country to 
another has never ceased. What is more, 
the formalities developed in the process 
have stood in the way of the real un- 
derstanding of situations and of beings. 
At every contact it is a changed Europe 
that must — God knows how ! — make 
the acquaintance of a different East. 

Thus a dialectic of misunderstanding 
was born, much more difficult to over- 
come than to reveal. 

The dramatic swindle of Lawrence's 
escapade is a typical example of the 
lasting misinformation which, not con- 
tent with confusing the present, also 
finds ways of making a permanent 
career. Hence the surprise of those who 
found a_ truck-driver 
Bedouin. 

The artisan soul of the East, the 
Orient of the potter and the engraver, 
conjures up again the picture of a past 
which, itself, looks like an engraving. 
The phenomenon that is taking hold 


instead of a 


of this region of the world is that of 
the impact of technology on its life, a 
technology which it is gradually absorb- 
ing. The Eastern Mediterranean is now 
prepared to reaffirm its new-found 
identity. In a certain way this story is 
comparable to that of a person who, 
having lost his memory, tries to re- 
gain his personality by learning a 
Janguage which is not his own. 

One might think that this transfor- 
mation involved the risk of leading to 
the blotting out of specific characters, 
rather than to the strengthening of a 
powerful identity. The importation of 
technology means the importing of 
structures. This is the point where 
Marxist theory is mistaken: social 
groups are only the particular cases of 
civilizations. Civilization regains, re- 
compenses and even redeems the social 
aspect of the group. Whenever society 
is in danger of stagnation civilization 
must break in sooner or later to re- 
establish the rights of culture. By 
civilization I mean here the very com- 
plex mixture of rules of life and of 
thought which at the same time mean 
the continuity and exaltation of a 
human group. The makeup of the 
mixture varies, but it itself is persistent. 
All the civilizations in which we are 
interested are resistant and only slightly 
susceptible to radical changes by technic- 
al innovations. 


allow myself the liberty of repeating 
| here, with only a slight change, the 
famous words of Paul Valery, and to 
say this: “Civilizations know that 
societies are mortal.” In this sort of 
picture the social element represents 
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what I have just called the morality of 
statistics. It supplies the frame within 
which a man appears as a function of 
his output. Civilization, on the contrary, 
represents the style of man as it was 
or will be, even if this style is veiled 
by events and if at a certain time it 
is not clearly discernible. Civilization 
means also an attachment to that in- 
timate being which is not oneself but 
the common basis of all souls, shared 
with pleasure and of one’s own free 
will. While societies must be planned, 
civilizations can be maintained only by 
choice. It is most important that man 
preserve his right to a life ruled by 
indeterminism. 

One may foresee that in the more or 
less near future the sorcery of technology 
will change, cover and perhaps obscure 
the original substance of the Eastern 
Mediterranean peoples. It is a process 
that requires time. The industrial re- 
volution is apt to promote and maintain, 
even among quite different countries, 
analogies which are liable to reveal 
themselves as artificial and illusory. 

I will not be daring too much if 
I say that I believe in the existence of 
ancient and vital factors which could, 
after absorbing the material progress 
and spreading its benefits, contribute 
towards placing it within an authentic- 
ally human framework. These factors are 
numerous. I shall limit myself to naming 
two whose survival is a guarantee of 
civilization. As Professor Massignon has 
many times remarked, real dignity for 
the Eastern peoples lies in the word. 
Personal talk is much more imposing 
than the administrative inflexibility of 
writing. The only testimony that counts 


is that of one’s word. Speech is the 
agent of movement, the bearer of the 
symbol, the active and sovereign good. 
This articulated form of breathing, this 
breath of intransigence, will have 
to resist the ever-growing demands of 
a bureaucracy which is a borrowed 
garment in the East. Eastern Mediterran- 
ean civilization — and by this term I 
also include the Greeks, whose absence 
here I deeply regret — defines and 
qualifies itself by speeches. 

Besides this trait there is another of 
not lesser value. The East is fundament- 
ally opposed to the anonymous entities 
which have become the instruments of 
power and the chosen organs of the 
European. The West invented the limit- 
ed liability company and the collectiv- 
istic state, two rival and unequally all- 
consuming abstractions. The East re- 
cognizes only direct personal relation- 
ships : the relationship of persons who 
feel and act according to their own 
agreement and their own antagonism 
as life demands, and not as requiredly 
by the imperatives of their intelligence. 

I doubt whether Eastern Mediterran- 
ean civilization is ripe for the slavery 
of the anonymity that accompanies 
triumphant technique. 

The East is struggling for freedom 
and for the ability to equip herself. 
When this double task is accomplished 
others will be awaiting it. It can, if it 
preserves the intimate means of civiliza- 
tion, work together with European 
humanism for the formation of a 
higher consciousness, a consciousness 
that would be severe with itself but 
smiling toward the world, truly univer- 


sal and the future guide of all peoples. 








FACING OUR COMMON NEEDS 


| was a splendid and praiseworthy 

idea to bring together people of 
many different nations in this beautiful 
city of Florence, a city which represents 
one of the great peaks of human cul- 
ture, for a free discussion of common 
values and current problems. And even 
if this meeting should have no immed- 
iate practical results, the talks them- 
selves — if they are frank and honest 
and guided by positive considerations — 
represent a step forward and an achieve- 
ment which inspires hope. 

We who are gathered here are memb- 
ers of nations whose mutual contact and 
relationships have been determined by 
historical destiny and geographical 
proximity. The history of this area re- 
flects both possible expressions of 
mutual relationships: both cooperation 
between peoples and war between them, 
ties of friendship and mutual hatred. 
We can generalize and say that the 
eternal values which have been accept- 
ed as their deathless contribution to 
human civilization were the fruit of 
a creative effort inspired by coopera- 
tion and mutual influence, and not the 
result of enmity and isolation within 
narrow national boundaries. It appears 
to me that even today, after so many 
decisive events have taken place in 
this area, whose people stand on the 
brink of a new era, the main question 
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facing us is: will we march together 
in the direction of objective historical 
development towards broader common 
goals, based on shared values and 
needs, or will we act against this de- 
velopment and _ geographical facts, 
against ourselves and our future ? 

A lot has been said at this conference 
about mutual values. I want to talk 
about common needs. The speakers 
have discussed our common past; I 
want to examine the possibility of our 
common future. 

The relatively short period since 
World War II has drastically altered 
the face of the world and of our own 
region. Many new nations have appear- 
ed on the world stage, shaping their 
own lives and future according to their 
own free will and inspiring ideals, and 
playing an important and honored role 
in shaping the post-war world. Most 
of the delegates here today belong to 
nations which have already obtained 
their independence; others are knocking 
on the door of freedom, which will 
be opened to them sooner or later. As 
a son of a nation whose centuries-long 
suffering and longing for a life of 
freedom and independence is un- 
paralleled in the history of mankind, 
I feel myself at one with the aspira- 
tions of other nations. As an Israeli 
socialist I regard myself as an ally of 
every social movement in the world 
which strives for the advancement of 
human society and the liberation of 
the working man. 
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But the political and social history 
of our century has proved that national 
independence is only the beginning of 
the road, and not its end. It is in essence 
an opportunity presented to a nation 
to develop its economy and society 
without interference on the part of 
foreign rulers, and to divert the im- 
mense spiritual energies which had 
previously been concentrated on the 
struggle against the outside oppressor, 
to creative work inside the country. 
National independence is an essential 
prerequisite, a springboard. But the 
main goal is development and progress, 
the advancement of the individual and 
of society as a whole. It is worrying to 
find that the birth of new nations is 
not yet accompanied by adequate eco- 
nomic and social progress. On the con- 
trary, the gap between the world’s de- 
veloped and underdeveloped countries 
and areas has increased alarmingly. 
Increasing technical advancements and 
productive power have led to rising 
living standards in the wealthy coun- 
tries, while in poorer countries technic- 
al progress cannot keep pace with 
population growth. What sociologists 
prophecied for the national society has 
come true in earnest in present-day in- 
ternational society: a sharp polarity 
through the concentration of capital 
and productive potential in the richer 
countries on the one hand, and a con- 
centration of backwardness and pro- 
verty in the countries which comprise 
by far the greater part of mankind. The 
underdeveloped countries, who are 
struggling to make economic, social 
and cultural progress, cannot solve their 
massive problems without economic and 


technical cooperation, without mutual 
aid in know-how and experience, with- 
out regional development projects. 


here can be no doubt that this eco- 

nomic and social conflict between 
nations is one of the roots of the pre- 
sent international tension. If we are to 
prevent a dangerous explosion of politic- 
al and social dynamite and preserve 
the peace, we must: 1) Attain a 
balance of economic and social progress 
in the various regions of the world, in 
order to obtain a more equal alloca- 
tion; 2) Settle the outstanding political 
problems in every region, in order to 
prepare the ground for maximal re- 
gional cooperation. 

This cooperation is more urgently re- 
quired in the Middle East than in any 
other region. This part of the world 
has been blessed with a tremendous 
potential reserve of land, water and 
manpower. Yet its latent possibilities 
are not being fully exploited, and it is 
among the world’s most backward re- 
gions. Its tremendous water resources, 
for example, constitute a common re- 
gional problem, which can only be 
solved by several nations acting in con- 
cert. The Nile flows through several 
countries, and the Jordan-Yarmuk 
river system affects four countries: Is- 
rael, Jordan, Syria and Lebanon. Some 
of the countries in the area have much 
excellent land, but small populations; 
others have surplus manpower without 
any extra land suitable for develop- 
ment. 

Israel possesses a great concentration 
of technical and scientific skill, which 
can be of great assistance in the de- 
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velopment of the neighboring countries. 
Israel itself is a laboratory of economic 
and social experiments, where various 
types of organizational and social 
frameworks are tested to see if they 
provide answers to problems which are 
not Israeli ones only, but common to 
all young countries lacking investment 
capital and attempting to overcome 
difficult geographical conditions. These 
young countries, too, are faced with 
the complicated problem of building a 
national, independent economy without 
becoming subservient to foreign powers, 
and of establishing a free and pro- 
gressive society with human material 
still unprepared for this task. If the 
principle of regional cooperation pre- 
vails in the Middle East, we will soon 
discover that the store of economic, 
social and organizational -experience 
which Israel has accumulated will be 
of great benefit not only to such far- 
off countries as Burma, Ghana and 
others, who are cooperating with it on 
an equal basis, but also to the countries 
of the Middle East themselves. 

But there is another side to its prob- 
lem of regional development and co- 
operation. It is highly regrettable that 
the extremely limited resources at the 
disposal of the Middle East states, 
both from independent sources and 
from overseas loans, are spent not on 
economic development and social pro- 
gress, but on unproductive purposes, 
in order to increase the respective 
countries’ military strength. 


fficial U.N. figures show that the 
average national product in the 
Arab countries does not exceed $100 


per capita annually, i.e. about 10% 
of the level attained in European coun- 
tries. Compared with Israel's $600, 
Lebanon registers $300, Iraq $195, 
Egypt (according to official figures) 
$67, and Saudi Arabia $40. Obviously 
the inevitable result of this situation is 
the prevalence of malnutrition, rickets 
and other deficiency diseases, illiteracy 
and other social handicaps. 

If we continue to examine the statist- 
ics issued by the nations of the Middle 
East and the U.N., we are forced to 
the depressing but inescapable conclu- 
sion that the area’s tensions and failure 
to make peace are the roots of the re- 
gion’s economic distress. If we note 
the huge sums spent by Israel and the 
Arab states on the arms race and the 
maintenance of their armies during the 
last three years, we reach the stagger- 
ing total of $2,000,000,000 ! Let us 
imagine for a moment how many water 
projects and farming schemes, how 
many industrial , plants, schools and 
hospitals, could have been erected in 
these countries for this sum of money ! 
Mutual fear and suspicion, the con- 
stant tension, and the ridiculously dis- 
proportionate sums spent on arma- 
ments, are eating away the bodies of 
the Arab countries and Israel like a 
cancer. And yet the situation is the 
result of a tragic and unnecessary real- 
ity — the presence of nations who are 
bound to live together by inexorable 
geographical and historical factors, and 
yet who do not sit down round one 
table in order to put their relationships 
on a basis of friendship and coopera- 
tion. 


But this situation is only temporary, 
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and it will change. Arab and Jewish 
nationalism were born almost simultane- 
ously, although in different parts of 
the world. Both of them reaped the 
first fruits of success almost at the same 
time, between the first two World 
Wars and particularly at the end of 
World War II. The Jewish national 
movement does not negate the Arab 
national movement. They have follow- 
ed separate but parallel paths, and now 
the time has come for them to meet 
and cooperate. We understand very 
well the Arab states’ need and desire 
to create common or united political 
and economic frameworks, and we call 
for understanding on the part of these 
states for the Jewish people’s attempt 
to gather its scattered members into its 
ancient homeland, now a reborn state. 
Israel and the Arab states are destined 
to live together side by side, and we 
should rather live with one another 
than against one another. In our time 
co-existence is the only possible way 
of living on a global or regional basis. 

It seems to me that self-respect, 
historical wisdom and the need for 
progress demand that we not wait 
until the Great Powers agree among 
themselves to impose a settlement on 


the area over the heads of its people. 
On the contrary, the people of this 
area must take the initiative into their 
own hands, and through direct negotia- 
tions without any prior conditions 
arrive at an agreement to develop their 
resources together; to oppose all forms 
of outside intervention and colonial- 
ism, to remove the Middle East from 
the influence of the Cold War, and to 
utilize fully the potential of the area’s 
people and countries — to put into 
motion more tractors, not tanks, and 
to manufacture building materials and 
implements, instead of destructive 
weapons. 

I know very well that peace will not 
come about within a day. For this we 
need a climate of understanding and 
confidence. At the present we know a 
lot of the negative things about one 
another's countries, but little or nothing 
of the positive aspects. And _ the 
negative factors are not a basis for co- 
operation. Therefore let us meet one 
another more often, in order to create 
the climate of peace. Then we shall 
realize that beyond our fruitful common 
past and stormy common present there 


lies a glorious common future. 


Technical difficulties have made it impossible to publish here 
all the addresses given at the Colloquium, We hope to be able to 
continue publishing some of the others in future issues. 
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AGRARIAN REFORM IN SYRIA AND IRAQ 


The execution of the agrarian reform 
program in Syria was recently ordered by a 
law published in Cairo. 


According to this new law, landowners 
will not be able to own more than 80 
hectares of irrigated land or 300 hectares of 
unirrigated land. They will be allowed to 
transfer to their wives and children 10 
hectares of irrigated land and 40 hectares 
of unirrigated land each, The law, however, 
states that the wife and children together 
cannot take possession of more than 40 hec- 
tares of irrigated land and 160 hectares of 
unirrigated land. 


Landowners in the Syrian province of the 
United Arab Republic must submit a report 
on their land-holdings to the appropriate 
authority, Anyone transgressing against this 
law, or submitting a false statement, is 
liable to a fine of five times the damage 
caused as a result of his offense. The author- 
ities also threaten persons who try to sabotage 
or oppose these reforms with imprisonment 
of various terms ranging from 3 days to 3 
months. 


Landless individuals benefiting from the 
agrarian reforms will each receive an area 
of 8 hectares of irrigated land and 30 hec- 
tares of unirrigated land, They will pay for 
this land over 40 years at 114% interest. 

The owners of the appropriated Jand will 
receive token payments from the Govern- 
ment. The peasants receiving the new land 
will be required to work it within a given 
period, and they cannot sell it or transfer it. 


Public companies, educational and scien- 
tific institutions, and cooperative societies can 
own land areas above the maximum figures 
laid down in the law, as they are consi- 
dered to be fulfilling important functions. 

According to the Syrian press, these wide- 


spread land reforms will be completed within 
the next five years, 3 million fellahin from 
both Syria and Egypt, all of them landless 
or owners of plots too small to support 
their families, will benefit from the scheme. 


* 


Baghdad has recently promulgated a law 
fixing the maximum area of land which can 
be owned by any Iraqi family at 1,000 du- 
mams (100 hectares) of irrigated land and 
2,000 dunams of unirrigated land, 


According to this law, the Iraqi Govern. 
ment will take over all land above this 
limit within 5 years, in return for reason- 
able and fair compensation to be fixed by a 
special committee. 


The Iraqi agrarian reform law also lays 
down the relationship between the fellah 
and the landowner during the next three 
years. The surplus land will be distributed 
to landless peasants or those who own less 
than the minimum, which has been fixed at 
30 dunams irrigated land and 60—120 du- 
nams of unirrigated land. 


Every landowner whose land exceeds the 
maximum area must declare this fact to a 
Higher Council, headed by the Prime Minis- 
ter. The penalty for failure to declare the 
possession of surplus land is one year’s im- 
prisonment and/or a fine of 100 dinars. The 
landowner’s land may also be confiscated by 
the Government. 


The law defines the cases in which per- 
mission will be granted to own more than 
the maximum amount of land, This applies 
to institutions, cooperative societies or asso- 
ciations, and other public bodies, who enjoy 
various privileges, such as assistance in ob- 
taining agricultural machinery, seeds and 
other requirements. 
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Before the announcement of the law, the 
Iraqi Prime Minister appealed to the people 
of Iraq to cooperate with the authorities in 
the execution of the agrarian reform prog- 
ram. He announced that stringent measures 
would be taken against those who attempted 
to defy the law. 

“Announcing the new law of agrarian re- 
form,” the Prime Minister stated, “I am 
proud to declare that feudalism in Iraq has 
ended, We enter a new period of prosperity 
for all the members of the nation.” 

According to the Iraqi Minister of Agri- 
culture, the laws should ensure a peasant fa- 
mily of five people an annual income of 
350 dinars (about $980). 

Figures recently released in Baghdad re- 
vealed that there were 270 landowners in 
Iraq who owned more than 10,000 dunams 
each, 3,350 landowners owned between 1,000 
and 10,000 dunams, There were about 
125,000 landowners who owned less than 
1,000 dunams each. 

Magyar Tribe in Sudan 

A Hungarian delegation will visit the Su- 

dan this year, in order to investigate the way 
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of life of a small tribe which is descended 
from the Magyar warriors who fought on the 
side of the Turks against the Arabs in the 
16th century. The tribe lives on a small 
island in the Nile River. 

The tribe numbers 600 — 700 persons. 
Their houses resemble those of the Hungar- 
ian farmers in the area bordering on Yugos- 
lavia. They plough their lands with primi- 
tive implements, similar to those used by the 
Hungarian peasants in the Middle Ages. 
Further, their eyes, skull conformation and 
body structure are different from those of the 
Sudanese tribes among whom they live, al- 
though there is no doubt that they have in- 
termarried with the local African and Arab 
inhabitants. 

The members of the tribe are extremely 
intelligent. Many of them are doctors and 
engineers, although they continue to live in 
a primitive manner. 

They live on the island of el-Garab, about 
1,200 kilometers from Khartoum. This island 
was recently flooded by the rising waters of 
the Nile, and the inhabitants moved to the 
banks of the river, 
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(Continued from page 31) 

The Orient is still many things more. 

Thus, the morning, risen in the East, has reached the West. 

Today, Barcelona, Algiers, Tunis, Malta, Alexandria, Beirut, Tripoli, 
Nice, Palermo, Ajaccio, Malaga, speak the same vernacular on their fellucas and 
docks: the “lingua franca” of the runners of the sea. The felluccas are the 
same — the same equipment, the same rigging... The same foods, the same 
laws of navigation and fishing, the same infractions of the same laws... The 
same curses, the same hot spices, the same games on board and on land. 

Its seamen are closer to each other than any of them can be to no matter 
what sailor of the Atlantic Ocean. The same sailors today catch the lobsters, 
plunge for sponges at Kerkenneh or catch octupuses in the Aegean, or else 
haul oranges between Ibiza and Cannes or the wood of Trieste to Algiers. 

It is the most ancient and the most permanent of occupations and, in 
the end, the same blood. 

Before known antiquity there was a more mysterious antiquity, very long 
and following paths which perhaps are very far away: it is a forgotten history, 
passed into legend. Paths on land are often strewn with pebbles. 

Nothing better describes the path of the sea ! 











Habimah’s 40th Anniversary 


The fortieth anniversary celebrations of 
Habimah, the first modern Hebrew theater 
company, were crowned by a government 
decision to grant it the status of the “Is- 
rael National Theater’’ and an annual allo- 
cation of IL, 100,000. 


Habimah has gone a long way from the 
dingy rented hall in post-revolutionary Mos- 
cow, where it performed “The Eternal Jew,” 
“The Dybbuk” and The Golem” before an 
audience of 130 people. The company now 
has its own theater, with room for 1200, in 
which it performs plays from the classical and 
modern repertoires, as well as _locally- 
written dramas written in the modern Hebrew 
which Habimah itself has helped to revive... 

In the autumn of 1918 a group of 13 
young men and women, who were mostly 
engaged in teaching Hebrew to Jewish child- 
ren in Moscow, dedicated themselves to the 
task of reviving the Hebrew language 
through the medium of the theater. 


The “High Priest’ of the Russian theater, 
Constantin Stanislavsky, to whom the group 
appealed for advice and instruction, was 
full of enthusiasm and gave them one of 
has ablest disciples. Yevgeny Vachtangov, as 
director. It was he who implanted the Sta- 
nislavsky method of training and interpreta- 
tion which has marked the Habimah style 
until recent times. During its first years 
the group grew in size to 30 members, but 
suffered not only from difficult economic 
problems but also from the lack of a Heb- 
rew-speaking audience and of plays in the 
Hebrew language. The group's first reper- 
toire was made up of plays based on Jewish 
folklore and was usually translated from the 
Yiddish. 


In 1926, after Vachtangov’s death, the 


group left Russia, toured Europe and Ameri- 
ca and arrived in Palestine for the first time 
in 1928. But its stay was not permanent 
and it returned to Europe, to come back to 
Palestine to settle in 1931. 

The repertoire of the Habimah during the 
past decade has included such plays as Shake- 
speare’s “Midsummer Night's Dream” and 
“Othello,” Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt,” ‘Medea’ by 
Euripides, “The Diary of Anne Frank,” “The 
Teahouse of the August Moon,” by J. Patrick, 
and “Cry, the Beloved Country,” Maxwell 
Anderson’s adaptation of the novel by Alan 
Paton. 


New Arabic Publications 


The field of Arabic publications in Israel 
was considerably widened this month by the 
appearance of the first book published by 
the new Arab Book Ltd., and the first issue 
of “Al Faj’r’ (The Dawn), a monthly de- 
voted to literature and politics. 

The first book to be published by the 
new publishing house was “El-Ard” (The 
Earth) by the Egyptian writer Abdul Rahman 
Shargawi, a novel dealing with the life of 
the Egyptian peasants, The interest of the 
book-starved Arab reading public was so 
great that almost all of the first edition 
was sold during the first few weeks. A book 
by Dr. Taha Hussein, the famous Egyptian 
scholar, is scheduled to follow soon. The 
publishers hope to bring out at least one 
book every month, 


The new monthly magazine also met with 
an enthusiastic response and the first issue 
was completely sold out. The editors of 
the journal, which is devoted to the fostering 
of Arab culture and the promotion of peace 
between Arabs and Jews, have already de- 
cided to double the printing of the next 
issue. 











REACTIONS TO FLORENCE 


AL HAMISHMAR 
(Mapam) 


..A beginning, though a modest one, of 
direct contact between Israeli personalities 
and public men from the Arab countries, a 
beginning which is of both symbolic and 
substantial importance. And since it has been 
shown that the thing is possible, the Flo- 
rence meeting should not be an_ isolated 
event, but should lead to further efforts to 
bring together representatives from the coun- 
tries of the area, so as to advance the inte- 
rests of peace between all the nations living 
in it. (The paper doubts)... whether the 
Israel Foreign Office gave sufficient consider- 
ation to its methods of dealing with the 
Conference. However, Israel's participation in 
the Florence Conference was not in vain. 


HA’ARETZ 
(Non-Party) 


Our authoritative quarters did not at all 
stages show the degree of understanding re- 
quired, even if we had no illusions as to the 
political prospects that were supposed to 
foliow from this Conference. (The paper 
criticizes the Foreign Ministry, which) at 
first was far from ascribing importance to 
the Conference, for later going to the other 
extreme and appointing two of its leading 
officials as delegates... The whole episode is not 
of primary importance, but it is a pity that 
a delegation was not appointed which would 
have been appropriate to the purpose of the 
Conference, and which might have saved us 
from internal and external clashes, 


LAMERHAV 
(Achdut Ha’avoda) 


All the efforts devoted to the preparation 
of the Conference might have been nullified 
because of the obstinacy of the Arab delega- 
tions. The latter, headed by the U.AR. 
Ambassador, tried, apparently on instructions 


ISRAEL PRESS 


from Nasser, to sabotage this meeting of 
Jews and Arabs for talks in the spirit of 
peace, even if they were not binding ones. 
Hence we were all united in support of the 
Israeli delegation in its dignified attitude 
to the Arab ultimatum and to the attempts 
of the initiators of the Conference to ap- 
pease them at our expense. (The paper cri- 
ticizes the considerable publicity given to 
the preparations for the Conference by “‘po- 
litical circles,” and calls for reaction and 
clarification in regard to the roles played by 
Professor Plessner and Mr, Golan.) Never- 
theless, the importance of a meeting around 
one table between Jewish and Arab personal- 
ities for the purpose of the exchange of opi- 
nions on the possibility of co-existence be- 
tween various societies, cultures and nations 
in the area, is unaffected. Any step which is 
liable slightly to mitigate the tension in the 
area is vital and should be encouraged, 


HATZOFE 
(National Religious Party) 


The failure of the Israeli delegation, 
which was enabled to participate in the 
Conference only by a last-minute arrange- 
ment, is particularly regrettable, because it 
was entirely superfluous. If we decided, in 
spite of all the justified hesitations, to take 
part in the Conference and not to neglect 
even this doubtful opportunity of explaining 
our attitude, the organizers of the Israeli de- 
legation should have, as a matter of course, 
meticulously maintained the unofficial nature 
of its composition, and not given an ex- 
cuse to the Arabs to object to our delegation 
and cause a crisis at the Conference even 
before it opened... This mistake on the part 
of the directors of the Foreign Office, which 
introduced an unnecessary complication in 
our position — which was in any case com- 
plex and delicate — at this experimental 
conference in Florence, should not be passed 
over in silence. 











On the Status of Arabic 

The question of the status of the Arabic 
language in Israel is one of great importance 
to the Arab citizens of the State. I agree 
with Mr. Rosenfeld, who has ably expounded 
the matter in his article appearing in the 
September issue of your publication, that the 
Government should enact, without any fur- 
ther delay, a law that would remove the 
prevailing uncertainty and conflicting opi- 
nions in its departments. The Arab minori- 
ty is experiencing much inconvenience and 
hardship, not only in consequence of official 
correspondence being sent to them in Heb- 
rew which is understood and read by a 
small number of the Arab citizéns, but also 
as a result of the systematic delay in the 
publication of the Official Gazette in Arab- 
ic, which usually appears two or three 
months after the Hebrew version. 

Unfortunately the Government has persis- 
tently adopted many of the vicious and un- 
democratic measures of the British Mandatory 
Administration, It has not yet, so far as I 
can ascertain, followed any of its benevolent 
acts, one of which was the simultaneous 
publication of the Official Gazette in the 
then three official languages, There is no 
reason why the Hebrew and Arabic copies 
should not now appear at one and the same 
time. 

Mr. Rosenfeld has omitted referring to the 
second paragraph of Clause 7 of Chapter 2 
of the Declaration which the State of Israel 
made to the United Nations on the eve of 
its admission as a member of the organiza- 
tion. The paragraph reads as follows : 

“In the Jewish State adequate facilities 
shall be given to Arabic-speaking citizens 
for the use of their language, either or. 
ally or in writing, in the legislature, be- 

fore the courts and in the administration.” 


The Declaration further stipulates that its 
provisions “are recognized as fundamental 
laws of the State and no law, regulation or 
official action shall conflict or interfere with 
these stipulations, nor shall any law, regula- 
tion or official action prevail over them.” 
It follows, therefore, that unless Israel in- 
tends to treat this solemn Declaration as 
a scrap of paper, the Government and Knes- 
set cannot but enact a law providing that 
the Arabic language is an official language. 


Haifa E. N. KHOUSSA 


NEW OUTLOOK Too Detached ? 


The “man in the street’ suspects the mere 
mentioning of “Arabs” as animated by hos- 
tility to the Government or the State, An 
unbiased and constructive approach would 
undoubtedly be furthered by a Hebrew as 
well as an Arabic monthly — which would 
preferably have to be less expensive, even 
if it be. smaller in volume. On the other 
hand such a publication ought to include 
articles of more local interest. 


Altogether I feel that even the (English 
language) publication is just a little too 
“dry” — too detached when it comes to 
describing some special problem or aspect of 
the Arabs’ life in Israel, as far as such sub- 
jects are attempted at all. In its present form 
it may serve a detached intellectual reader 
abroad. Or is this a deliberate line of the 
editors: to avoid picturing the effects and 
the causes or circumstances that led to them, 
of the present Israeli position on the ordi- 
nary individual Arab — and Jew ! — on the 
laborer or the small farmer, etc. ? 


Rishon Le Zion CHAIM SIL 
Israel 
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